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Minty have ‘cross-bred’ a book- 
case witha dresser and christened 
the offspring the book-dresser. 
There are five book-dressers in 
the Minty ‘Contour’ range, and 
each embodies the essential ad- 
vantages of both parent pieces. 
There may be a more apposite 
appendage than the portman- 
teau name we’ve given to this 
new kind of furniture. The 
following details could easily 
inspire you to think of one. 


Finished in hard, waxed, English 
elm, all Contour book-dressers 
have their tops in common: a 
glassed-in compartment for your 
best books; open adjustable 
shelves for your folios or paper- 
backs. What goes underneath is 
a matter for self-expression. 


Contour One has a drawer, a 
writing flap that doesn’t wobbdle, 
and a sliding-door cupboard that 
might well reveal reading type 
refreshment. Contour Two has 
the cupboard only. Contour Three 
has four sensible drawers, and 
the same non-flappable flap. Be- 
hind the drop door of Conteur 
Four is a space that’s positively 
cavernous in its dimensions. And 
if your library grows and grows 
like Alice, Contour Five fits com- 
fortably alongside any of the 
others and takes the overspill. 
Prices from £36.10.0—or on defer- 
red terms if you prefer. 


You can see and buy book- 
dressers at your nearest Minty 
Centre. If, however, for any 
reason you can’t call, Minty will 
be glad to send you a catalogue 
and details of post ordering. 
Write to Dept. S.20 Minty Ltd., 
44-45 High Street, Oxford. 
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—Portrait of the Week— 


IN KUWAIT, the Royal Marines landed, along with 
elements of the Royal Horse Artillery, the 
Dragoon Guards, the Carabiniers, the Ith 
Hussars, the Coldstream Guards and other pic- 
turesquely-named armoured and infantry units, as 
well as airmen and parachute troops (known to the 
sub-editors of popular papers, if to no one else, as 
‘the Red Devils’). At the Security Council Iraq 
said that she would not use force to*settle her 
dispute in Kuwait, and at a meeting of the Arab 
League Council in Cairo she made to veto 
Kuwait's application for membership. Six British 
warships sailing for Kuwait were permitted by the 
authorities to pass through the Suez Canal. 
Israei launched a space rocket. An earldom was 
conferred on Sir Anthony Eden. 
* 


‘IT’S AMAZING HOW LONG a man can talk without 
saying anything,’ was the comment of a New Zea- 
land cabinet minister (quoted by the. Guardian) 
on Mr. Duncan: Sandys’s attempt to convert the 
Dominion to approval of Britain’s entry into the 
Cemmon Market—a _ mission not particularly 
well-received in New Zealand. The Prime Minister 
promised the House of Commons, in his usual 
forthright way, ‘some kind of document,’ at some 
time or another, on the Common Market, and Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd seemed to envisage some sort of 
economic measures, severe or otherwise, in the 
near or not-so-near future—Britain’s gold reserves 
and industrial production per head both having 
continued to drop. It was announced that by the 
end of 1960 the British Transport Commission’s 
{deficit had reached the nice round figure of one 
jhundred million pounds. Mr. Justice Winn de- 
clared that Mr. John Byrne was the lawfully- 
elected General Secretary of the Electrical 
# Trades Union, and Mr. Ted Hill, this year’s 
4 hairman of the TUC, defended unofficial strikes, 
and said that ‘We shouldn't lose too much sleep 


“over the ETU affair.’ 


* 
HiTHE TOURIST TRADE in 1960 proved to have brought 
splittle more into Britain than the refugees from 
PBritain’s licensing laws and catering took out, and 
jew were surprised that the number of visitors was 
‘yincreasing more slowly than that to other 
'} European countries. Such desperate measures were 
resorted to as suspending, ‘for an experimental 
period.” the rule that the owner of a car brought 
temporarily into Britain must have a _ carnet- 
‘| triptyque—a rule already abolished in every other 
Western European country—and a survey by the 
yofficial motoring organisations of Britain’s four- 
Star hotels, about which more than 2,000 com- 
laints a year are received; ‘but hasty action is 

ot intended’—the survey will take two years. 
The -Moriopolies ‘Commission: told the Imperial 
Tobacco*Company to get rid of the shares held 
in:their ‘rivals’ Gallahers. 
* 
MR. KENNEDY AND. MR. KHRUSHCHEV exchanged 
cordial messages on the Fourth of July, and the 
Soviet Union supplied jet aircraft to Indonesia, 
which had been shaking its fist at the Dutch rulers 
of West New Guinea. Portugal agreed to admit 
a British ‘fact-finding mission’ into Angola, con- 
sisting of our air attaché in Madrid and our mili- 
tary attaché in Lisbon, but no foreign journalists 
(except, not surprisingly, a Daily Telegraph corre- 
spondent) and, of course, no United Nations ob- 
servers. The Portuguese Government denied 
atrocities and said that they were the invention of 
certain international political circles and religious 
Organisations’—meaning, presumably, those well- 
known bedfellows, the Communist Party and the 
Methodist Church. 

* 
THE LCC having given a lead to the British Govern- 
a 

ment, and offered to put up more money, it looked 
as though there might eventually be a National 
Theatre on the South Bank after all. Mr. Bern- 
Stein of Granada TV bought a publishing firm, one 
of the founders of which was Mr. Kee of 
BBC TV. Ernest Hemingway died, and so did 
Louis-Ferdinand Céline. 
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REFORM OF THE UNIONS 


ECAUSE the chairmanship of the Trades 
Union Congress goes by seniority, some 
of the chair’s occupants are inevitably from an- 
other era: but rarely can there have been so 
coelacanthine a representative of the TUC as 
Mr. Ted Hill, of the Boilermakers. And depress- 
ing though it is to have to admit, he is by no 
means unrepresentative; there are too many like 
him. 
Admittedly his audience often appeared 
embarrassed when he suggested this week that 
unofficial strikes are really a useful stimulus 
(because workers, coming back refreshed, im- 
prove productivity); that trade union members 
should not lose much sleep over ballot-rigging 
(because it has existed from time immemorial); 
and that the trade union movement should not 
let outsiders tell it what to do. But their embar- 
rassment was probably because these opinions 
were being made explicit—just as a Conservative 
who believes that hanging and flogging are deter- 
rents may be embarrassed by the manner in 
which Mr. Cyril Osborne, MP, or Lord Beaver- 
brook presents his case. 

It is not, therefore, a foregone conclusion that 
members of the Electrical Trades Union, or trade 
unionists in general, will take warning from 
Mr. Justice Winn’s judgment in the ETU con- 
spiracy case. John Byrne may now be the 
General Secretary of the ETU, because of the 
fraudulent devices by which Frank Haxell’s 
earlier election had been procured; but Mr. 
Byrne himself is under no illusions. The members 
of the ETU have allowed their Communist 
leaders so much rope in the past that there 
can be no certainty they will reject them, or 
fellow-travellers, in the future. 


* 


One reason, mentioned by the judge, why the 
Communists lasted so long was their effective- 
ness in negotiations with employers. No indus- 
trialist who has had experience of the ETU over 
the past ten years is likely to dispute this: an atti- 


tude frequently expressed by employers was that 
though the ETU drove a_ hard bargain, it 
delivered the goods. The advantage of Com- 
munist ruthlessness was that. the electricians were 
better disciplined than most union members; and 
employers understandably preferred to pay more 
to escape the consequences: of indiscipline— 
chronic disputes over demarcation, or wild-cat 
strikes. 

There is an interesting parallel here. between 
the ETU and the Teamsters’ Union in the United 
States. In both cases the pressure to. remedy 
abuses came neither from the rank and file of 
the union itself nor from the employers, but from 
public opinion; outraged at what. was going on, 
moving in to support a tiny minority of dissident 
union members. In both cases the majority of 
the rank and file shrugged off hostile public 
opinion on the ground that so long as the execu- 
tive’s hard bargaining produced results, why 
worry? And in both cases, the executive by 
unscrupulous and ruthless methods were able to 
achieve what they really craved: power. In 
Hoffa’s case the power was wanted for its own 
sake: in Haxell’s, for the sake of the Communist 
Party: but so far as the members were con- 
cerned, this was immaterial, so -long as good 
wage increases were periodically provided. 


* 


The problem is how to ensure that this type 
of perversion of trade unions for private or 
political ends does not happen again. Exhorta- 
tion is no use: as John Cole argues in another 
context this week, it simply does not work. 

Nor can much be expected from the TUC. 
Mr. George Woodcock has always looked as if 
he might be a decisive influence at Transport 
House--unlike his predecessor Sir Vincent 
Tewson, who never looked like influencing any- 
thing; and as each year passes, Mr. Woodcock 
grows more like an intellectual John L. Lewis, 
cultivating his eyebrows until they are second 
only to the new Primate’s.in their dominance. 
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But when Mr. Woodcock opens his mouth, it 
is still usually to explain why the TUC cannot 
intervene, rather than to warn union members 
that if the TUC is not allowed to intervene gov- 
ernment action will become inevitable. 

And the Government needs fo act. A 
situation where a union can be controlled from 
Moscow, and where the Communist leaders can 
arrange to perpetuate themselves in office by 
conspiracy and fraud, is surely intolerable. 


Test Case 


TS judge by a succession of obviously inspired 
‘leaks’ to the American press, President 
Kennedy’s advisers have persuaded him that the 
time has come to affirm American freedom of 
action to resume nuclear tests; and presumably 
if he makes the affirmation, the tests will shortly 
begin, for there would be no point otherwise 
in courting unpopularity as the first breaker of 
the truce. 

The excuses for resumption were summarised 
by Joseph Alsop in the Herald-Tribune last 
Friday; and what they amount to is a charge 
that the Russians have been quietly testing 
nuclear weapons all along. ‘Quietly’ is the opera- 
tive word: a variety of expedients, some Ameri- 
can nuclear scientists now believe, are available 
to damp the earthquake-effect of explosions; and 
there is consequently no reason why the Russians 
should not have continued their experiments, in 
underground testing-beds deep in Siberia, with- 
out the West knowing what was going on. “We 
do not know the Soviets have been cheating,’ Mr. 
Alsop concludes, ‘but they could have cheated 
very easily; they can still do so; and the benefit 
to them can be considerable.’ 

But how considerable would that benefit be? 
From such secret tests the Russians could have 
refined their nuclear weapons, and gained a more 
accurate knowledge of how they will behave. But 
this can only be valuable if the weapons are 
used; and, if they are used, refinements are likely 
to be wasted. Theoretically it is conceivable that 
in the event of war breaking out between East 
and West the adversaries might restrict them- 
selves by tacit agreement to the use of tactical 
nuclear weapons, fired from mortar and cannon, 
in which case the greater experience of the Rus- 
sians would assist them; but in practice the 
notion that the powers could be so restrained is 
wildly improbable—nuclear war, if it breaks out 
at all, is almost certain to be on so giant a scale 
that the refinements will perish along with the 
scientists who dreamed them up, and with every- 
body else. 

Nor is the fact that the Russians have been 
cheating, even if it can be substantiated, neces- 
sarily a good excuse for breaking the pact. The 
US stopped tests with its eyes open, knowing that 
the Russians would cheat if they could; the main 
object of the decision was less to stop the Rus- 
sians than to discourage the spread of testing by 
other countries. Admittedly this gesture failed, 
on account of de Gaulle’s intransigence; but the 
need still exists to discourage others on the wait- 
ing list for the nuclear club, and President Ken- 
nedy will be in a stronger position to arouse 
them to the hazards of unrestricted nuclear com- 
petition if he can resist the importunities of his 
advisers. 
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An Aching Void 


From DARSIE GILLIE 


RESIDENT DE GAULLE’s royal progresses 
through the provinces of France have been 
amongst his most successful inventions. There 
have been cities in which he was not cheered— 
Grenoble for instance. There have been occa- 
sional minor demonstrations against him. But on 
the whole, and quite certainly on his trip through 
Lorraine last week, he has been applauded not 
only warmly but wildly. There are certainly a 
great many French who enjoy their republican 
monarch, who like him but still more respect him 
and who would feel dangerously exposed to 
storms of the universe without him. He has 
managed to combine the respect enjoyed by con- 
stitutional royalty with enormous personal power. 
He has not succeeded in securing respect for 
the government he has appointed and which his 
authority keeps in office. When he appointed it 
he said it would stay in office for the term of the 
present Parliament. He gives every indication of 
sticking to that. But at the present moment the 
standing of the Government is as low as that of 
any France has had since the revolution. It is 
disliked; it is considered ineffective; even a great 
many Gaullist deputies feel bitter contempt for 
it. It is a common enough phenomenon that the 
head of any political system should be popular 
and respected and that those who do the work of 
government should not, but it is hard to find quite 
so extreme a case as this one. It was undoubtedly 
the President’s intention when he took office to 
create something that would last long after his 
time. He remarked indeed during his tour of Lor- 
raine that he has not many years to look forward 
to. What will he leave behind? His alliances are 
with the generation immediately following his 
own, and most of his younger Ministers, like M. 
Debré himself, are men who have prematurely 
lost touch with youth. President and Government 
have fallen into a quarrel with the young peasants, 
for it is essentially the young who have organised 
the barricades on the roads, the farmers who have 
chosen to be modern and to invest capital in their 
farms. The President, himself, is probably 
responsible for pursuing rancorously the French 
National Students Union whose fault, in his eyes, 
is to have stepped out in the same direction as 
himself over Algeria—but a little ahead of him. 
Failure to understand the young is a grave but 
comprehensible fault in an old man. Failure to 
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PARIS 
understand the importance of institutions is surely 
less pardonable, especially when you are yourself 
responsible for them. French literature provides 
the warning and oft-quoted example of the beast 
Catoblepas who ate his own feet. The Fifth 
Republic, Professor Vedel remarks, has esten its 
own constitution, its own parliament, its own 
system of justice, one might add its own army, all 
of them furbished up new by itself. The con- 
stitution, as the Figaro pointed out the other day, 
established a parliamentary government under a 
president with a reserve power of arbitration. In 
fact, while the president eats the government, the 
government eats the parliament; government and 
army together eat up the guarantees for the in- 
dividual contained in the Prime Minister’s own 
new code of justice; the Government, or rather the 
President, has just bitten the head off the army, 
an act that was no doubt justified in the circum- 
stances, but is regrettable in so far as armies need 
a head if they are to give satisfaction. 


One bit of State machinery that shows 4 very 
tough resistance to this auto-cannibalism is the 
civil service. It has been dealt some shrewd blows 
but has resisted them. Bureaucracy is crobably 
the best guarantee against modern forms of abso- 
lutism, though not the most popular. The school 
examiners of France, in other words the school 
teachers, have just been ordered to re-examine all 
the ‘O’ and ‘A’ level papers that got less than 50 
per cent.; they have refused and they have got 
away with it. 

All this is no doubt a dismal picture of a sun- 
I:t France, where in spite of farmers’ road blocks, 
the first great wave of summer holiday-makers is 
pouring out of the cities and somehow or other 
reaching its various destinations. French society, 
for all its defects, is pulsing with vigour, is more 


healthy perhaps, with a more orderly political ' 


casing. Its finances are sound. Its young men are 
self-confident. 

There is one problem, however, where Presi- 
dent de Gaulle’s self-confidence, accompanied 
with whatever mistakes, is still essential. There is 
at the present moment very little optimism on the 
score of Algeria amongst Frenchmen of any 
opinion. You have, of course, to be very desper- 
ate-minded to believe that somehow ‘French 
Algeria’ can be saved, though bombs are still 
thrown and conspiracies still spun on its behalf. 
But the only cheerful alternative, from a French 
point of view, that of an Algeria independent and 
associated with France, is at the moment also 
something in which it is becoming difficult to 
maintain faith. The suspension of the negotiations 
at Evian was certainly not ordered by the Presi- 
dent simply to terminate them, though M. Debré, 
his Prime Minister, may well have had that wish. 
The President no doubt considered that this sus- 
pension would show the rebel leaders that France 
still had cards to play in support of her proposals. 

What were these cards? First, the proposal to 
build an Algerian Algeria without the FLN. But 
that has had to be abandoned because precisely 
those young Algerians who have accepted posts in 
the civil service and are doing excellent work for 
their country’s future, have declared it to be im- 
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possible. Partition? This has only served to rouse 
the anger of Algerian nationalists and strengthen 
their hold on the Moslem masses in the towns 
such as Algiers and Oran which would inevitably 
be in the French zone. The threat that France 
would wash her hands of three-quarters of the 
country is not only heartless, as M. Mollet pointed 
out in the parliamentary debate, but would leave 
the abandoned three-quarters as a recruiting and 
training ground for a regular army equipped by 
the Eastern powers. Only M. Debré still seems to 
believe that partition might be workable. Already 
the President is softening its contours. 

The internationalisation of the Sahara? The 
French. certainly had something when they 
thought that the very possessive attitude of the 
Algerian nationalists to all those parts of the 
Sahara once administered from Algiers would run 
them into trouble with the other countries torder- 
ing on the great desert. Tunisia and Morocco have 
territorial claims there, the latter very large and 
important ones. The others all need a Sahara that 
will to some extent be common property, a kind 
of desert sea. The French reconstruction of their 
own Saharan regional authority so as to prepare 
it for internationalisation has been an excellent 
idea, but suffers from the insistence that France 


must be herself considered a Saharan territorial 
power. The suspension of the Franco-Algerian 
talks has been used by the Algerian rebels to ini- 
tiate negotiations with the other Saharan powers, 
so that this diplomatic mistake can be repaired. 
When the French and Algerian delegates meet 
again, the latter may well have changed their 
Saharan line sufficiently to enjoy support for it 
from at least some of their African neighbeurs. 

The real argument for an association tetween 
France and Algeria must be sought in its vwn 
advantages and not buttressed by forms ot pres- 
sure that dissolve as soon as France attempts to 
apply them. The greatest difficulty is that the 
Algerian leaders want to conduct a social and 
economic revolution without the entarglements 
that they fear from a ‘neo-colonialist’ partner. 
The problem has scarcely been faced in these 
terms—at least not publicly. There promises to 
be still a grim length of road, before it can be 
effectively attacked. Down this road the only 
possible leader for France is siill President de 
Gaulle. The greater his success in leading her, 
the more likely it seems that his own reign will 
be wound up soon afterwards, for as soon as 
France is through with the Algerian incubus she 
must begin to feel her own political void. 


A Limited Deal 


By JOHN COLE 


HE reactions to Mr. Selwyn Lloyd’s recent 
; olan for wage restraint have been nega- 
tive—predictably, because the appeal was as 
tedious as a twice—or thirty- or forty-times— 
told tale. Every Chancellor since the 1940s has 
lived under the Cripps shadow, hoping to be able 
to do as he did; but if this is how Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd feels, he has quite misread the history of 
those turbulent years in the late Forties when the 
TUC agreed to wage restraint. Just conceivably 
that event could be repeated if a future Labour 
Government, embarking on a massive pro- 
gramme of social reform, found itself in trouble 
and linked its appeal to the unions with restraints 
on the owners’ side of industry. But there will 
never be voluntary restraint under a Conserva- 
tive Government. 

This may look unjust, even improper, to Mr. 
Lloyd and his colleagues, but it is the naked 
truth. Nowhere has it been more clearly demon- 
strated than by the reaction of Mr. Jim Matthews, 
who happened to be presiding over the Con- 
federation of Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Unions when the speech was made. Mr. 
Matthews is no Left-wing irreconcilable. In the 
recent talks on industrial relations in the motor 
industry, he showed himself most willing to co- 
operate with a Conservative Minister of Labour. 
But he said that the Chancellor’s warning would 
not be heeded by the unions until it was also 
heeded in other places—‘other places’ being de- 


fined by references to the brewers and the. 


‘tobacco barons,’ who had recently raised their 
prices. 

Now, all this may look like so much political 
point-scoring. But it must be remembered that, 
for all the recent querying in some non-manual 
uaions of the link with the Labour Party, as far 


as the manual workers’ leaders are concerned 
it is as solid as ever. Apart from some rumbling 
from the far Right during the defence crisis, 
it has never been in question, and Liberal or 
Conservative trade unionists who are trying to 
tell their parties otherwise are doing them poor 
service. The important trade union leaders, and 
those who hope some day to be important, are 
by conviction, vested interest, historical inertia, 
pride of paternity and deep and sincere feeling 
indissolubly tied to the Labour Party. 


In the absence of economic planning, there- 
fore, they feel justified in sticking to the time- 
hallowed system of untrammelled free enterprise 
in wage-bargaining; and consequently one can 
understand the bitter anger in the unions over 
the early reports of the Cohen Committee on 
Productivity, Prices and Incomes. They felt that 
they were being asked everything and offered 
nothing—only one of several recent examples of 
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how arid have been the economists’ contributions 
to practical thinking on industrial relations. 

It is hard to lay down principles, but at present 
there is probably just one ultimate reality on 
either side. For the unions, it is industrial 
strength; which means the ability and willingness 
of a group of workers to threaten to strike, to 
strike and to continue striking until it is no 
longer profitable tor their employer to resist 
their demands. For employers, the reality is 
ability to pay. This. however, has a specialised 
meaning. If a private employer can meet a 
wage claim by raising his prices, without disas- 
trous consequences on his sales, he is (within 
the meaning of this definition) able to pay. If a 
nationalised industry can get the money from 
its customers or the Government, it is able to 
pay. In the home market, price competition 
appears to be so ineffectual that some money 
can always be raised to buy off a strike—and 
the consequential disasters in the export markets 
are indicated only too well by the trading figures; 
and though workers in nationalised industries 
have tended in recent years to lag behind, in 
the end money has usually been found for them 
also 

The_naked realities of this struggle are unat- 
tractive, and efforts are alway; being made to 
modify it, such as industrial agreements, provid- 
ing thinking time before a strike—though their 
usefulness has been undermined ‘ recent years 
by unofficial strikes; and arbitration, unaided by 
principles though it is. Exhortation appears as a 
conditioned reflex at every blast of economic 
trouble, but it has been proved again and again 
to be an ineffective third. 

There is one possible new path for a Con- 
servative Chancellor to explore: the offer of a 
strictly limited deal. What an interesting dilemma 
it would create for the TUC General Council 
it the next time they went to the Chancellor 
to urge an increase in the old-age pension he 
asked them what, by way of counter-inflationary 
measure, they could offer in return! Ancient 
attitudes to union autonomy might even have 
to be re-examined. This kind of approach might 
be a small, even a cynical beginning; but it offers 
more promise of bringing small gains than 
exhortation. 

The next step, of course, would be for Mr. 
Lloyd to link any tax concessions to indusiry 
with the extraction of promises on prices. But 
by then we would probably be moving too near 
to planning for many Conservative palates. 
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Westminster Commentary 





Teetering Towards Europe 


By ROY JENKINS, MP 


ast Wednesday, for the first time for eleven 

months, the House of Common deliberately 
debated Britain’s relations with Europe. It did 
this in time provided neither by the Government 
nor the Opposition, but on a Private Member’s 
Motion introduced by Mr. Sydney Silverman. 
Six weeks ago the subject (which is hardly lack- 
ing in either urgency or importance) intruded 
into a two-day foreign affairs debate, although 
Mr. Denis Healey complained bitterly about the 
impropriety of this. The intrusion apart, there 
has been silence since last July. In these circum- 
stances the demand that the Government should 
fight a general election before making up its mind 
to go into the Common Market seems to me one 
of the most farcical cries ever to be raised. How 
you fight a general election on a subject which 
the two front benches will not even debate in 
the House of Commons from the end of one 
session to the end of the next is something which 
it would be interesting to hear explained. 

Mr. Silverman’s motion, strongly anti-Euro- 
pean in tone, commanded only three hours of 
parliamentary time, and the Speaker, by refusing 
to put the closure at the end, ensured that there 
could be no vote of any sort. As a result this 
short debate gave only a rather sketchy indica- 
tion of the development of opinion within the 
two parties on the issue. But enough emerged 
from it, and had emerged previously from ex- 
changes at question time, motions upon the order 
paper, and. other varyingly effective modes of 
parliamentary expression, for some analysis of 
the main lines of division to be attempted. 

The first thing to. be said is that for a major 
political issue Europe cuts across party lines to 
an almost unprecedented extent. Even subjects 
on the periphery of politics, like hanging, or 
flogging, or Wolfenden, usually produce more 
of the illusion than the reality of a cross-party 
situation. On subjects of this sort, with the pos- 
sible exception of licensing, the bulk of one party 
is almost invariably allied only to the fringe of 
the other. But the issues which are involved in 
the European debate are in no way peripheral. 
Questions of. Britain’s future role in the world 
and of whether our industry primarily needs 
cosseting or exposure are obviously of central 
political importance. Yet both parties are split 
upon them in approximately equal proportions. 
If, in recent weeks, the Conservative Party has 
given the impression of greater willingness to 
go in than the Labour Party, this is largely a 
function, not of underlying attitude, but of some 
lead, however hesitant and confused, being given 
by the Government. The Shadow Cabinet, hold- 
ing its breath after the great defence victory and 
eager for an easy passage for the new home 
policy document, has not shown its hand at all. 
The pressures operating upon Opposition Mem- 
bers have been partly emotional and partly in- 
tellectual, but in no way organisational. Neither 
in one direction nor in the other have the forces 
of loyalty or ambition been at work. 


In the Conservative Party, on the other hand, 
it has been clear for at least a couple of months 
that any grateful or aspiring knight, let alone 
any more ambitious back-bencher, who was 
without strong personal views either for or 
against the Common Market, would be better 
advised to make occasional (but cautious) noises 
in favour rather than in the other direction. 
Allowing for this factor, opposition to Britain 
going in is certainly no stronger within the 
Labour Party than within the Conservative 
Party; and the recent movement of Labour 
opinion has been largely a favourable one— 
despite the fact that to move in the same direc- 
tion as the Government is never very attractive 
for an Opposition. 

Nevertheless there is still plenty of resistance 
in both parties to Britain’s joining the Six. Where 
does it come from? The obvious answer is that 
it comes from the two extremities—from the 
Right of the Conservative Party and the Left of 
the Labour Party. As a fairly crude generalisa- 
tion there is clearly a good deal in this. The 
alliance between Mr. Silverman and Lord 
Hinchingbrooke Jast Wednesday may have 
looked a fairly bizarre affair, but it had a far 
more solid basis than the fact that they were 
both angry with the Speaker for not allowing 
a vote. The same thing applies to the Daily 
Express-Tribune line-up. They all share a 
grossly exaggerated and completely outmoded 
view of Britain’s importance in the world and 
of her capacity for independent action. Uni- 
lateralism is a perfectly natural reverse side to 
the Suez coin. 

In addition they are all great believers in 
bogy-men. Sometimes it is Dr. Adenauer who 
is trying to drag us in, and sometimes it is Presi- 
dent Kennedy who is trying to push us in, and 
sometimes it is both of them conspiring together. 
Mr. Biggs-Davison saw it all as part of an 
American move to dissolve the Commonwealth 
and turn their allies into client States, and Mr. 
Silverman proclaimed, as though this were the 
last word in denunciation, ‘We know quite well 
that President Kennedy wants a unified Europe.’ 
(‘So do I,’ added Mr. Austen Albu in a suitably 
exasperated tone of voice.) 

Even so, to attempt to explain everything in 
terms of the extremities against the Centre is 
greatly to over-simplify. In the first place there 
are a number of Conservatives who would nor- 
mally be considered rather on the Right of their 
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party but who are enthusiastic and not merely 
acquiescent towards Brifain’s entry into Europe, 
Mr. David James and Sir Peter Agnew are both 
in this category. Secondly, there are a number 
of Labour Left-wingers—Mr. Walter Padley, 
Mr. Hugh Delargy, Mr. Robert Edwards and, 
outside Westminster, Mr. Frank Cousins (the 
real joker in the pack, if he bas not changed his 
mind), who are equally firm for our going in, 


Also, I think, there is a substantial group of 
Conservatives who have no particular illusion of 
British grandeur, but who recoil from the eco. 
nomic and political changes involved in our 
joining the Common Market. They want to stay 
as we are. When they hear Mr. Nigel Birch 
saying, “What we want here is a good shake-up,’ 
they do not express open dissent, but they find the 
argument singularly unattractive, as they know 
that it is the last thing which they really do want. 
Some of them are the representatives of the 
less efficient parts of British industry and agricul- 
ture. Others do not represent anything very much 
except the desire for a quiet life. They are in- 
stinctive opponents of rapid economic growth, 
partly because they rightly think it might be a 
rather uncomfortable process and partly because 
they think it might bring with it a good deal 
of undesirable social change. In a typically half- 
hearted way Mr. Butler has in recent months 
offered himself as the representative of this group 
within the Cabinet. The natural result of this 
alliance between an indecisive leader and an 
undynamic group is that neither of them has 
achieved very much. 

The other confusing element from the point 
of view of ‘the extremes against the Centre’ 
theory is the existence of some strong opponents 
of Britain’s entry on the Labour Right. Mostly, 
but not entirely, these belong to the older age 
groups, and many of them are straightforward 
class-conscious traditionalists. They just don’t 
want to get mixed up with a lot of foreigners. 
In some cases this xenophobia is entwined with 
a strong strand of anti-Catholicism. One 
Northern Member always refers darkly to the 
Common Market treaty as ‘the Act of Rome’ in 
a way that manages to carry undertones both 
of fornication and of idolatry. In their instinctive 
hostility to anything foreign they are, I suspect, 
far more representative of their older than of 
their younger constituents. 

But there are other Labour Party ‘moderates’ 
who are certainly not working-class tradi- 
tionalists but who are firmly opposed to our 
linking up with the Six. There is Mr. Douglas 
Jay, who argues primarily in terms of the im- 
portance of Commonwealth free entry; and 
there is Mr. Denis Healey, who argues primarily 
in terms of Britain’s political alignment. Mr. 
Healey, who has always been a strong upholder 
of Atlantic unity, really believes, I think, that 
Britain can preserve her special relationship with 
the United States if she stays out, and will lose 
it if she goes in. The clear desire of the Ameri- 
can administration that we should go in has 
rather militated against the effectiveness of this 
argument, however, and the centre of Mr. 
Healey’s objection has increasingly come to be 
the most subtle and intellectually credible pre- 
sentation of the Commonwealth argument. In 
essence this is the view that over the next few 
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decades Africa and Asia will become more im- 
portant than Europe, and that our ability to 
exercise leadership in these two continents will 
depend upon our maintaining a detached position 
yis-d-vis the third. We must not let our reputa- 
tion be tarnished by too much contact with the 
European ‘colonialists.’ 

To many this is an attractive argument, but 
it is also a dangerous one. The new imperialism 
of believing that the emergent countries want 
to be led by us is only a few steps forward from 
the old imperialism of believing they want to be 
dominated by us. What in fact they want, I 
suspect, is neither leadership nor domination, 
but to run themselves with as much material help 


from us and the other advanced countries as they 
can get. And they will respect us to the extent 
that we make a success of our own affairs and 
are able to give that help. 

Few things could be less desirable than that 
this country should spend the next decades 
totally unable to solve its own problems, yet 
waiting pathetically and hopelessly to be asked 
to give a lead to everybody else. This would 
surely be a recipe not merely for British in- 
effectiveness, but for national mental derange- 
ment. It illustrates the fact that whether or not 
we join the EEC is now subsumed in a bigger 
question: whether we live in an atmosphere of 
illusion or reality about our position in the world. 


Kassem and Kuwait 


By ERSKINE 


NLIKE a Certain Other Occasion, there is 

little mystery about Mr. Macmillan’s deci- 
sion to activate a long-prepared ‘Kuwait contin- 
gency’ plan and land British forces there. The 
Foreign Office had been moving quietly towards 
the abrogation of the 1899 ‘protection’ treaty 
with the ruling Sheikh. Nominally independent 
since 1914, Kuwait had recently joined inter- 
national organisations (and had been supported 
in one such assertion of independence by Kas- 
sem’s Iraq). New Kuwaiti currency had been 
minted, and earlier this year the provocative 
British jurisdiction over foreigners in the Sheikh- 
dom had been ended. But for Kassem’s move, 
the end was clear and the reasons obvious. 

Kuwait has been the focal point of Arab 
nationalist resentment about Britain’s whole 
archaic treaty position in the Persian Gulf. The 
Scotland-size Sheikhdom has been transformed by 
its fabulous oilfields from a pearl-fishing, dhow- 
building strip of sand into a modern, welfare city- 
state. The ruling Sheikh is fairly enlightened, as 
Sheikhs go; and while evidently unable to do 
much about his arrogant relatives’ demands, he 
has seen to it that very considerable slices of his 
£150 millions in annual oil income are devoted 
to Kuwait's 300,000 Arabs. But most of them are 
non-Kuwaiti Arabs, brought in to run things since 
oil began flowing; and they are Arab nationalists. 
They, and Arabs throughout the Middle East, 
have resented the fact that Kuwait's income sur- 
pluses have been invested clear outside the Arab 
world, in London. They have identified both this 
process and the character of the Kuwaiti regime 
—the revenues go to the Sheikh personally—with 
British ‘protection.’ 

The Foreign Office obviously decided that if 
Kuwait's sovereign independence could be recog- 
nised by all Arab States, so that there would be a 
multiple Arab interest in the oil revenues, this 
stigma would disappear. Obviously, too, the FO 
hope was that if the Sheikh now began (but gently, 
please) investing his surplus revenues in the Arab 
world, no sharp questions would be asked about 
the previous surpluses, which now constitute an 
alarming £250 million slice of the sterling area’s 
entire reserves (the thought of any sudden with- 
drawal would have produced consternation in 
Whitehall). When the Sheikh recently announced 
his willingness to contribute a modest £5 million 
to a joint Arab development fund, and when the 
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Arab States seemed agreed on Kuwait’s inde- 
pendence as an Arab League member, the FO 
went ahead. The treaty was abrogated. 

General Kassem’s claim shocked the Middle 
East as well as Britain; and Western press cyni- 
cism about Arab politics ought not to mask the 
reason. As well as the practical fear that Kuwait’s 
wealth might end up in one Arab country alone, 
there is the deep conviction, part of the Arab 
nationalist creed, that unification should be 
voluntary, and that Arab troops should never 
be sent against other Arabs. Explicitly in the 
first case, and by scarcely veiled threat in the 
second, Kassem has flouted both these principles, 
and on inadequate legal grounds. He declared 
for the absorption of Kuwait; and the fact that 
Kuwait is ruled by a sheikhly aristocracy, rather 
than by a nationalist regime, has not mitigated 
this action. Arabs assuredly know that if the 
Kuwaitis had yearned for union with Iraq, they 
would have demonstrated this clearly long ago, 
the Sheikh’s troops notwithstanding. 

Why did Kassem do it? One material tempta- 
tion is obvious; but another reason, little noted 
so) far, is that Kuwait’s natural bay is the ideal 
terminus and port for a railroad out of Iraq— 
Basra just cannot be expanded sufficiently, and 
Kassem recently spoke of plans for creating a 
major new trade artery between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Persian Gulf. But neither Kuwaiti 
wealth nor the port adequately explains this sud- 
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den move; nor does the fact that a general Iraqi 
claim to Kuwait far antedates Kassem. The 
whole tenor of his announcement bears his per- 
sonal stamp: it strongly suggests a decision taken 
without the knowledge of his able and widely 
respected Foreign Minister, Hashem Jawad (who 
reportedly has tried to resign in protest). 

Kassem seemed to me, meeting him even in 
1958 soon after the Revolution, a man with an 
unstable mind, like quicksilver—erratic, fitfully 
shrewd, but psychologically insecure. He openly 
claims to be ‘The Sole Leader’ and ‘above party.’ 
His tactic of knocking nationalist and Com- 
munist heads together below him has cost him 
most of his early popularity in Iraq, and I 
believe it has also cost him what little personal 
sense of security he ever had: he does not know 
where he can turn for support. Last week, a 
sick man, he may well have been looking ahead 
to a fairly bleak Revolution anniversary on 
July 14. 

All this was surely known to the Foreign 
Office, and the abrogation of the 1899 treaty 
ought to have been linked with Arab League 
consideration of Kuwait’s admission; in other 
words, the aim should have been a fait accompli 
of Kuwaiti independence with the help of the 
other Arab States. The only excuse for the actual 
timing may be that the FO feared Kassem might 
make his claim even before abrogation, and 
therefore accelerated the announcement. What- 
ever the truth, it is a tragedy that a sound new 
policy aimed at placing Kuwait in Arab hands 
should have been followed by the landing of 
British troops there. The evidence is still not, to 
my mind, satisfactorily that there was a suffi- 
ciently imminent Iraqi military threat to warrant 
landings as distinct from assembly in Kuwait 
Bay. The UN ought to have been called upon, at 
least for ‘presence,’ from the outset. 

The Arabs now have the problem of ending 
the crisis, and it is not easy. Saudi Arabia, which 
shares sovereignty with Kuwait in the enormous 
oilfields of the Neutral Zone (almost openly 
included in Kassem’s claim), is particularly insis- 
tent on an early and unequivocal Arab League 
recognition of Kuwaiti independence. The other 
Arab States have evidently decided to give Mr. 
Hassouna, the Secretary-General, a few days to 
seek some quiet settlement that will avoid humili- 
ating Iraqis as well as Kassem, in the League 
Council, over Kuwait's application. Whether by 
some formula—though what it could be is hard 
to imagine—or by open clash, General Kassem’s 
standing cannot emerge enhanced. July 14 in 
Iraq will be, at the least, a day of shadows. It 
could be something more: Iraq has shown no 
enthusiasm over Kassem’s bid at all. 

Meanwhile, there are disturbing signs that 
Lord Home does not understand the extreme 
delicacy of Britain’s position, and how the tacit 
identity of aims between Britain and Arab 
nationalism in this immediate crisis could quickly 
fall away. To triumph about British ability ‘still’ 
to move ‘swiftly and efficiently’ is asking for 
trouble. Publicly to ‘advise’ Cairo that British 
warships ‘will’ transit the Suez Canal for Kuwait, 
past Port Said, was needless provocation. The ‘old 
days’ are gone, and one neat military operation 
ought not to produce publicly aired nostalgia. 
The Arabs have their memories too. 





On Not Being a Millionaire 


By ALAN BRIEN 


IKE most other readers of the Spectator, | 

have often been conscious of times when I 
did not have any money. There have also been 
even more times when I had some money but 
not as much money as the man on my right. But 
it was not until | met Lord Beaverbrook that | 
realised that I was not a millionaire. 

The excuse for the meeting was to «stablish 
whether a reference of mine to Billy Bunter in 
an Evening Standard film review was a wanton 
display of esoteric knowledge (as he held) or a 
rather regrettable cliché (as I claimed). After 
several telephone calls to executives of Beaver- 
brook Newspapers, all of whom answered with 
notable caginess, not being sure whether the 
group was pro- or anti-Bunter that week, I was 
vindicated. But | really couldn’t care much either 
way so conscious was I of the thought passing 
like a moving neon headline behind that walnut 
facade—This man is not a millionaire. When 
I was thirty, | was a millionaire. He is thirty 
now. He is obviously vain, greedy, ruthless, in- 
telligent, aggressive and ambitious. But he is not 
a tmillionaire. That is why he is working for me. 
With all his Oxford education, and clever writing, 
and obscure references to Billy Bunter, he will 
probably always be working for me, or some- 
body like me, in so far as there will be anybody 
left like me by the time I am de—by the time I 
am retired.’ 

If I were a millionaire (the very expression 
of the wish reveals my inability to compete in the 
race) I should not wish to be Lord Beaverbrook. 
It would be very agreeable to have cstablish- 
ments ever-ready staffed at Cap d’Ail on the 
French Riviera, in the Bahamas, in New 
Brunswick, at the Waldorf Towers in New York 
and in Arlington House, St. James’s. And I have 
always believed the unlikely rumour that each 
one prepares breakfast every morning of the 
year in expectation of a sudden descension of 
the Lord. But in his place I would ensure that the 
legend became fact. The drawback of being this 
particular (or, in some respects, not so particular) 
millionaire is that it entails enslavement to the 
most poisonous will-o’-the-wisp of our time—the 
ondine of personal power over history. 

He has to be interested in almost everything 
—in hobbies and hobby-horses, in fashions in 
overtures and in underwear, in politics and art, 
in fashionable wits and half-wits. He is Midas 
playing Mzcenas, the first Duke of Marlborough 
doubling as the eleventh Duke of Marlborough. 

In Michael Pearson’s Millionaire Mentality* 
is a catalogue of men who have amassed money 
by discovering those seams of profitability that 
were invisible to their fellow slag-combers. They 
wear blinkers which keep their eyes to the ground. 
They work like pack animals but they own.-their 
own harness. And the dozen or so in this book 
have certainly stumbled on the gravy. Yet, 
despite Mr. Pearson’s explanations and justifica- 
tions, I cannot help feeling that it was mainly 
luck which guided their noses to the trough. Why 
did I not have the same luck? Because these 
glutions for work and devourers of routine, these 





* Secker and Warburg, 16s. 
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chancers of arms and riskers of necks, were will- 
ing to play bingo through a thousand nights 
until their numbers came up. Mr. Pearson can 
se: some grand plan of fate in each success. 
Should he not examine the bankruptcies of the 
last twenty years and canvass the ulcerated gold- 
rushers of a hundred backstreet companies? 
When an army storms a citadel with only twenty 
weak points, those who penetrate the capitol (or 
capital) will be a random seléction of the intake. 
Were the best swimmers saved from the Titanic, 
or the most heroic soldiers the survivors of 
Passchendaele, or the healthiest athletes those 
who lived on through the plagues? 

We, the un-millionaires, are not without germs 
of this infection existing in a mild, recessive 
form. Almost all my intellectual friends cherish 
some pet project which would make them a for- 
tune—one even claims to be able to produce a 
cash-coining scheme for every plateau of profit 
from £5,000 to £500,000. I myself am the man 
who first thought of turning Tower Bridge into 
Europe’s most expensive night-club, who first 
saw the possibilities of the electrically-driven 
toothbrush, who in August, 1960, was convinced 
that an investment in Beyond the Fringe could 
not lose. I have plans to cream the froth off the 
affluent society by bringing champagne to the 
people in refrigerated ice-cream vans at race- 
courses—whoever loses on a race someone must 
win, get your ice-cold status symbol here. But, of 
course, these plots remain in my head like un- 
written letters to the newspapers. Luck played 
an enormous part in the conversion of Mr. Pear- 
son’s subjects from men with a millionaire men- 
tality to men with a million. But they did at least 
go out in the thunderstorm and put themselves 
in the way of being struck by a fortunate light- 
ning stroke. The rest of us stay at home in bed. 

Apart from Onassis, the millionaires in The 
Millionaire Mentality seem a dull lot. They carry 
on making money for themselves while (usually) 
providing some useful and admirable service to 
those who can afford to buy it. But they don’t do 
any of the things I would do if I were a top mil- 
lionaire: such as building Citizen Kane palaces, 
buying newspapers, taking a freehold on a few 
politicians, backing mammoth musicals, giving 
unexpected windfalls of money to random 
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passers-by, pursuing endless cat-and-mouse vep- 
dettas against tyrants and phonies. The new 
British generation of millionaires hardly seem to 
realise that money is power. 


Mr. Paul Getty, for one—probably the world’s 
richest man with 1,000,000,000 dollars—surely 
ought to have the potentiality of being the com- 
plete Renaissance man. His biographer Ra!ph 
Hewinst does his best to convince us that he is. 
‘He can master anything which can be learned, 
having enormous capacity for concentrativn, 
insatiable curiosity, an uncanny memory and 
limitless ambition: engineering, production, dis- 
tributing, marketing and finance; law. history, 
writing and languages; geology, archeology, 
zoology, surveying or navigation; music, operatic 
singing, ballroom dancing or art; airplanes, ships, 
buildings or real estate; boxing, weight-lifting, 
lawn tennis, swimming, motoring, horticulture— 
even his own appetites,’ breathes Mr Hewins. 
Unfortunately this combination of Leonardo da 
Vinci and Francis Bacon never really gets up 
and walks in the book. Page after page we hear 
of his taste and his classical learning and his 
mastery of languages and his instinct for sciences 
and his intuitions about money, but whenever he 
is quoted from his own mouth he sounds more 
like an amalgam of Mr. Pooter and Mr. Babbitt. 
Typical brilliant Gettyism on economics from 
his diary of May 10, 1950, reads: ‘Inflation is 
starting up once more. It is not serious but over 
the next few years it will mean a generally higher 
price level.’ 


For some years after first becoming conscious 
of not being a millionaire I determined that at 
least I could be unpleasant and contradictory to 
those millionaires I did meet. But it is a poor 
sport—who would want to boast of beating Mr. 
Paul Getty in an argunient? On the one subject 
they are knowledgeable about we are ignora- 
muses. On matters of taste, they practise non- 
attachment and will accept any opinion which 
semes to have a chance of being fashionable. 
They want information and not ideas. Their 
pictures are bought for them, their houses are 
decorated for them, their books are read for them, 
their philanthropies are organised for them. The 
do-it-yourself creed applies only to their obses- 
sive creation of the primitive yellow stuff. 

But Lord Beaverbrook wants to manipulate 
people and mould history—to re-write the past 
and tame the present. He seems to be the only 
dangerous millionaire left in Britain. 
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IT’S 


o archeology is more entertaining or 
_  peeteren than an examination of one’s 
own detritus. The business of turning out a house 
is like the clearing of a building site in London 
where work gets held up by the discovery every so 
often of a broken pot, or the bricks of a Roman 
wall. Old photographs remind us in bloodless 
outline—how brown they are, some of them! —of 
forgotten places and people. Then, by the magic 
perhaps of physiology, the brain floods, lets loose 
a riot of colour and noise, in total recall. I sit on 
the stairs, dusty, laden, and peer at the faded 
profile of a young man. I remember suddenly 
how that young man had concluded his front 
view was a dead loss, and turned his face side- 
ways, at once proudly and sheepishly, embar- 
rassed by the admission that he cared at all. I 


By WILLIAM GOLDING 


assurance that had broken her heart. Wordlessly 
she shook her head. 

‘One franc, then.” 

Beads of sweat were standing on her chin, 
dripping from the point of her nose. The word 
was forced from her like a projectile. 

‘Never.’ 

Roland spread his arms wide and turned on his 
heel. He approached the first Faucet franc, now 
framed in state by the chimney. 

‘That, at least-——.’ 

Madame Faucet staggered forward. 

Upstairs Mariette lay in the great bed, crying 
quietly, No one had been near her for a week. 
‘Roland!’ she cried, again and again, and knew 
he would not come, The pulse in her brain took 
on a new and exterior persistence. Downstairs 
Madame Faucet was nailing the franc to the wall, 
stroke after stroke; a stroke for old Faucet, a 
stroke for Roland, a stroke for Simon. 


Cheek by jowl with this fragment lies more 


A LONG WAY TO OXYRHYNCHUS 


A twenty-four-pound ball howled between his 
legs. He repressed an involuntary shudder, telling 
himself that he dreaded mutilation far more than 
death. How long could this go on? He glanced 
down at his uniform and was relieved to see that 
he was still a captain. It was most disconcerting 
to be invented backwards. 


Well, bless me. I like that—but it cannot be 
good, for no one published it, or any of these 
dusty, crumpled papers. They have been shut 
away for a good many years and something of 
their ache was shut in with them. 

Why do people make parodies? It is surely 
rooted in admiration. That which has neither 
rhythm nor sense cannot be parodied. The happy 
parodist has to know his victim/idol in his 
blood and bones as well as superficially. He has 
to be able to put on the idiosyncratic rhythm like 
a coat. 


peer at the child grinning joyously from behind 
a tennis racket. In those days, the sun was 
bright on the spacious, asphalt court, and the 


readily identifiable material. Mr. C. S. Forester 
might guess, from the scholarship it shows, what 
enjoyment he has always given me. There is no 


It were a wondrous sight to see 
That child become a willow-tree, 
His brother trees among— 
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net was up there, at hair-height. 

But the writer can enjoy his own rubbish 
more than this. He is privileged. We have come 
to see the limits of archeology to lie precisely 
where the written word takes over; and the writer, 
by his very trade, leaves a trail of scribbled paper 
behind him. These speak, for it is their function. 
At the very moment when these papers most 
doubted the validity of their voice, at the moment 
when they were most clearly the voice of 
desperation, they come up into full volume. 


When I have tried every publisher there is and 
still been turned down, and am still haunted by 
this desperate, cruel, bloody business of believing 
I can write—when all ways are blocked, I can 
think of one left. I shall take my MSS aboard a 
boat. I shall go to Egypt. I shall get up the Nile to 
Oxyrhynchus, walk into the dumb, dry desert and 
bury the lot next to the city rubbish tip. In 
5000 ap they will be excavated by Pekin Univer- 
sity, and published among the seven hundred and 
fifty volumes of Vestiges of Western Literature. 
Of course no one will read them, any more 
than they read Erinna or Bacchylides, This obses- 
sion with writing is pointless as alcoholism and 
there’s no Authors Anonymous to wean you from 
the typewriter. 

Was it sheer envy, I wonder, that set me so 
busily writing parodies? Perhaps I felt that play- 
ing the sedulous ape would get me a foothold in 
this world where I now stand with a different set 
of difficulties. Ruefully I contemplate the set of 
irreverent sketches with which I soothed my 
mixture of love, jealousy, admiration and hate. 
Can this be M. Mauriac taking a love-tap? 


... At a certain age there comes, he thought, 
whether we will or no, the unappeasable terror 
of the irremediable, and the knowledge of the un- 
familiar sadness of those we are accustomed to 
call parents. Nervous as he was himself, he pitied 
her. He spoke quietly, fondly, almost. 

‘Ten francs Maman, I wish to continue my 
studies.’ 

Madame Faucet clutched her purse with a 
shaking hand. Her words were half suffocated 
with emotion. 

‘The five. The five I gave you at the New Year.’ 

Roland’s eyes rested candidly on her face. 

‘They are spent.’ 

How plausible and like old Faucet he was! The 
same casual attitude to money—the same glib 


meanness in the parody—only gratitude. 


The noise of battle made concentration difficult, 
but he set himself to calculate the odds, At mid- 
day they had been ten miles off the French coast; 
and with both ships moving towards it, his sea- 
man’s instinct told him they must be nearer. It 
would be a close thing. 

A seaman’s head, blown vertically by some 
ballistic whim, vanished into the smoke, and 
Hornblower waited idly for it to come down 
again. Seven seconds. The drag of the ascent was 
nicely equalled by the drag of the descent and 
acceleration was thirty-two feet per second per 
second. It was an easy exercise to calculate that 
the man’s head had gone twice as high as the 
main mast, Possibly the French captain over 
there in the smoke was making the same deduc- 
tion. 

‘Ha-hm,’ said Hornblower, ‘Ha-hm.’ 

A ball shattered the larboard grating, struck 
Bush on the forehead and.rebounded through the 
mizzen mast. 

‘Mr. Langley!’ roared Bush, ‘Replace that mast 
immediately !’ 

It was a kindness to the boy to keep him occu- 
pied. Hornblower resumed his meditation. What 
would the French captain do? He might go on 
fighting; or he might stop. In war, nothing was 
certain. And even if they beat this ship, there was 
the rest of the French fleet to contend with, to 
say nothing of the galleys, the gunboats, the 
shore batteries— 

‘Ha-hm,’ said Hornblower. 

And even if the French were defeated, he 
would have to refit the ship. He peered forward. 
Most of the maindeck guns were heaped amidships, 
the bulwarks were beaten flat, and the fo’castle 
was on fire. Dead men and fragments of men lay in 
heaps. The pumps were clanking—after the battle 
he would have to turn the ship upside down and 
shake the water out. As he watched, a dose of 
chain shot divided a gun’s crew with grotesque 
neatness at the waist; but with the indomitable 
courage of British seamen, the men fought on. 

‘Glorious!’ shouted Bush, striking a fist into the 
palm of the other hand. ‘Glorious! What will they 
think of this in Boots?’ 

Boots. Hornblower had not thought of Boots. 

There was a breath of air coming from seaward. 
They might win yet. A storm might blow up, the 
French might get tired, or someone might run out 
of ammunition, It was not much of a chance but 
it was a chance all the same—about as likely as 
leading the deuce of spades and having it taken 
by the joker. 


Long and ardent admiration must have gone to 
the breeding of those lines—how else could the 
author have trodden the line between artlessness 
and bathos, and finally elected to jump lightly 
down on the side of ridicule? It is only the 
faintest remove from that position to the one of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, who had the pulse of 
Shakespearian lines so deeply in them that for 
hundreds of years even reputable scholars have 
thought the Two Noble Kinsmen was by Shake- 
speare. For admiration, always sufficient for 
imitation, is not enough for parody. Parody de- 
pends on the mean advantage of being wise after 
someone else’s event. 

Aiming high enough, we have as our weapon 
nothing but admiration. Like Beaumont we can 
only catch the tricks of style which are them- 
selves admirable. 


COUNCILLOR : My lord, 
What time of night is this? 
PRINCE : "Tis closing time. 


This final voice, this mortal publican 
Must be complied with, else we add to death 
Indignity, and find ourselves chucked out. 
SEBASTIAN : 
Burst, noble heart, and take a downward flight. 
PRINCE : 
Don’t be so hasty, I that have talked of him, 
Addressed Death as a member of my family 
Now feel a touch of carnal diffidence 
At meeting him, This last impediment, 
His door, this entrance tied with silken thread, 
This wicket gate of pleached gossamer, 
Yields to the infant’s fretting, and the breath 
Of frailest age; but once we are within, 
It is an iron and removeless portal. 
I spill hot life. My pulse begins to fail— 
I die. Thou laden beast Humanity, 
Thou dust, thou clod, thou god, thou angel-ape, 
Thou tragic and ambiguous animal, 
See’st thou this knacker’s yard? So shalt thou 
end— 
Oh life, oh life, never behold the sun! 
(Dies.) 
Indeed, the top of admiration is emulation; but 
emulation is not parody, except inthe unconscious 
tribute paid by inadequacy. 
Well, I must get on with the job. I shall put 
these few papers aside—and throw the rest into 


a dustbin a long, long way from Oxyrhynchus. 
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Casino at Sandy Bay 


By SIMON RAVEN 


Il First heard 
about our local 
Casino when I 
came out of the 
dog-track one 
evening and 
found a card be- 
hind my _ wind- 
screen Wiper, pro- 
mising roulette, 
dice, chemin-de- 
fer and poker all 
. .. night and every 

& sz night (and indeed 
every day as well, starting at 11 a.m.) in the newly 
opened Beach Hotel Casino. This sounded prom- 
ising (apart from the fact that I had not heard of 
the Beach Hotel); and when, a day or two later, 
someone saw an advertisement in the local paper 
inviting the world to attend the Casino and win 
£100,000 for 2s. 6d., we made up a party on the 
spot. 

The hotel turned out to be slap on the sea 
front—as seemly and traditional a situation for 
its new function as for its old. The effect was 
rather spoiled, however, by a sign which directed 
one to descend into a basement area and enter 
by the tradesmen’s door. Inside a very polite 
young lady welcomed us, and explained that 
under the new gaming laws the Casino was legal 
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but had to be run as a club. Membership was 
inexpensive (5s. a fortnight or £1 for a whole 
year), but the club did not serve alcoholic drinks 
as drunken losers were apt to become spiteful. 
Musing that this was even more true of sober 
ones, we paid our subscriptions and were shown 
into the Casino proper. 

The ample activities and rewards promised by 
the advertisements had led me to think in terms 
of plush and chandeliers—a foolish illusion 
which had somehow survived the descent into 
the area. We found ourselves in a long room 
furnished down its entire length only with trestle 
tables on to which had been pinned roulette 
cloths such as one may buy at any reputable 
toyshop. On the central table was a wheel—also 
of the toyshop variety—and behind this was a 
tall and ineffective-looking man flanked by two 
sinister but (as it turned out) equally ineffective 
familiars. Apart from ourselves there was only 
one other player present, but a curious touch 
was provided by a table which had been crammed 
into one corner, for the use of the press. 

The man behind the wheel—the proprietor, it 
seemed, and also the father of the girl at the door 
—began to explain the form. Later on, he said, 
we were all to be interviewed, meanwhile, let us 
play—in cash: half-crowns were the obvious 
and most convenient unit, we would find, and 
half a crown was both the minimum and the 
maximum stake on single numbers; he would 
accept up to £5 on an even chance, and other 
bets were graded proportionately. The law said 
that the game played must not favour the house; 
and Zero therefore did not count—we could not 
back it, nor, if it came up, would our stakes on 
anything else be forfeit. But in order to acquit 
the house for its trouble, an entirely legal ‘table 
charge’ was made of sixpence per bet—regardless 
of the size of the bet, Thus, when one put one’s 
half-crown on a number one must also place a 
sixpence on top of it, which would be collected 
by the house, win or lose. But what, we inquired, 
about chemin-de-fer and the other games? 
Should there be sufficient popular demand, said 
the proprietor with a grand air, then a space 
for card tables would be cleared at the end of the 
room: one of his ‘croupiers’ would supervise the 
play and the players would pay the house 50s. 
per head per hour for this service. But roulette 
was the only thing going at the moment. Perhaps 
we would care for some change? 

When we had all been provided with mounds of 
half-crowns and sixpences, play of a sort com- 
menced. It was very slow, despite the small num- 
ber of players, because it took a long time to 
place sixpences on top of all one’s bets and even 
longer for the familiars to take them off again— 
which had to be done, it appeared, before the 
wheel could be spun. When at long last a num- 
ber was achieved and announced, further delay 
(and some hysteria) was occasioned by the 
familiars’ entire ignorance of the correct odds 
on which to pay out and by the proprietor’s 
mental arithmetic, which was unequal to multi- 
plying half-crowns at any odds whatsoever, In 
any case, just as we had managed, by giving the 
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staff some useful basic hints about their profes. 
sion, to induce some kind of life into the game, 
we were all ordered to stop out of deference to 
the god in the corner. We were now—and 
Heaven alone knows how or by whom this had 
been arranged—to be interviewed—and photo- 
graphed—for the local newspapers 

The photographer was quite as dilatory in his 
sphere as the casino proprietor in his. but 
eventually he achieved a picture of the wheel 
spinning and another one of my brother giving a 
pound note in exchange for sixpences. As this 
‘act’ had to be repeated about ten times before 
he succeeded in achieving what he wanted, we 
were getting impatient—we were there to 
gamble, not to provide free advertisement for the 
Beach Hotel Casino; but the reporter was re- 
morseless; he wanted interviews. Having repelled 
a determined flanking attack by the proprietor’s 
daughter, who had got herself up a real treat in 
honour of the photographer, the reporter again 
fastened on my unfortunate brother, who had 
gone very red with the effort and annoyance of 
exchanging all his pound notes for unwanted 
‘table money.’ 

‘And what do you think of having a real 
casino here in Sandy Bay?’ 

‘I think,’ said my brother, pulling himself to- 
gether, ‘that it is a disaster. It is now two hours 
since I have been able to have a drink. I have 
been landed with every sixpence on the South 
coast. And though I have certainly won a few 
pounds at roulette, it has all been taken away 
from me by my friends who have lost.’ 

Before the proprietor could complain, it was 
his turn to be interviewed. ‘And how, Mr. 

Er, do you foresee this enterprise developing?’ 

‘I foresee,’ said Mr. . . . Er in unctuous tones, 
‘a great benefit to local trade and to local citi- 
zens generally. A percentage of my profits is to 
go towards lowering the rates. With the rest, I 
hope to build a chain of casinos, and the money 
these will attract will make for widespread 
prosperity, I consider myself as functioning 
wholly in the public interest, and | have dedi- 
cated myself to this end.” 

After this the players—all! five of us—left for 
licensed premises. 

‘Come back soon,” called Mr. 
fully. 
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‘But dammit, Martha, syndicalists can't 
just be off sick? 
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Letting Well Alone 


By ELIZABETH DAVID 


‘ ] 1TAMIN H, Jam’ reads the last item on the 


menu of the famous Azanian banquet in 
Black Mischief. 1 remembered about Seth’s 
dinner (‘There is the question of food. I have 
been reading that now it is called Vitamins’) 
when the proprietor of a village inn in the Var, 
about twenty-five miles from Aix-en-Provence, 
brought us bowls of jam as the final course of 
our delicious lunch. For the English, it’s always 
good for a laugh that the French eat jam for 
pudding—and jam by itself, jam without bread 
and butter, without toast or teacakes or cream 
or even sponge or roly-poly. Just jam, and the 
point about this jam, and I can’t help how 
quaint it sounds, was its absolute rightness on 
this particular occasion. The meal was faultless 
of its kind, a roughish country-inn kind, 
beginning with tomato salad with chopped 
onion, the little black olives of the Nyons dis- 
trict and home-made paté—the basic _hors- 
dceuvre in this part of Provence—each item on 
its own separate dish, and left on the table so we 
could help ourselves. It was followed by a gratin 
of courgettes and rice. This dish, new to me, was 
made with courgettes gently stewed in butter 
and sieved, the resulting purée then mixed with 
béchamel and cooked rice, all turned into a 
shallow dish and browned in the oven. A mixture 
with delicate and unexpected flavours. Then 
came a daube of beef, an excellent one, with an 
unthickened but short sauce of wine and 
tomato purée, beautifully scented with bayleaf 
and thyme, brought to the table, and left on it, 
in a metal casserole in which it kept sizzling 
hot. 

Finally, this famous jam—home-made, of green 
melon, fresh-tasting, not too sweet, a hint of 
lemons in the background. The wine was coarse 
red, by the litre. Even the coffee was drinkable, 
and the bill was very modest. 

The English public must be sick and tired of 
being told that cooking is an art and that the 
French are the great exponents of it. Or, alter- 
natively, that cooking is not an.art but a question 
of good basic ingredients, which we have more 
of and better than anyone: else (it’s surprising 
how many otherwise quite sane English people 
really believe this) and so QED we also have the 
best cooking, while the French, poor things, toil 
away in their kitchens in a desperate effort to 
disguise their ingredients. I don’t want to enter 
into this abysmal argument. I just want to 
describe that same Provencal meal as it would 
be if one ordered it in a London restaurant. 
With the exception of the tomato salad, which 
can’t be made here because tomatoes fit for 
salad aren’t acceptable to the greengrocery 
trade, there was nothing about that meal which 
couldn't be reproduced by a moderately skilful 
English cook, professional or amateur. 

So here we go. A slab of paté, smelling power- 
fully of smoked bacon and rosemary, is brought 
to your table on a teaplate loaded with lettuce 
leaves; it is covered with a trellis work of 
radishes or watercress, interspersed with a taste- 
ful pattern of very large olives, brown rather 
than black (we can’t get the best black olives, but 


good Italian, Greek and North African small 
black olives are available). 

Now, the gratin of courgettes and rice. Well, 
that doesn’t contain fish or meat, so it’s not a 
course by English standards. What about adding 4 
few scampi, or a slice or two of ham, or some little 
bits of bacon? Or better still, economise on the 
waiting and the washing up and serve it with the 
meat, plus, naturally, potatoes and a green vege- 
table. What? The taste of the courgette purée is 
too fragile to go with that beef and wine? Put 
plenty of cheese in it then, that'll pep it up And 
anyway that daube—there isn’t enough gravy 
with it. Add a cupful of the chef’s brown sauce 
to each serving, it'll make it nice and thick and 
it'll look more shiny and stylish on the plate— 
it'll be on a plate, of course, there’d be chaos if 
you left a whole casserole of the stuff on the 
customers’ tables. And now we get to our Vita- 
min H. Will the customers stand for jam potted 
in plastic thimbles like they have on British 
Railways and at Ye Olde Sussex Tea Gardens? 
Going too far perhaps. Better heat up the jam, 
stir in a little curagao, a dash of vanilla essence, 
some green colouring to cheer it up, and serve 
it as a sauce with ice-cream. That’s more like it. 
Charge them 8s. 6d. for it, it’s worth it what 
with all the trouble it gave the cook. And the 
wine? This is an expensive meal, so the cheap 
red plonk will never do: a bottle of the Chateau 
Pont d’Avignon rosé in a basket, please. 

And the English customers will pay £3 10s. 
a head for this version of a meal which in its 
original form cost about 25s, for two including 
wine, coffee and service. And they will like it, 
and they will go home and try to reproduce it 
in their own kitchens—adding, of course, a little 
something of their own devising, a frill here, a 
trimming there, an extra vegetable, a few mush- 
rooms in the beef stew. . 

It does seem to me that with so much talk 
about art versus fine ingredients somebody 
might mention that there is also the art, or the 
discipline, of leaving well alone. This is a pre- 
requisite of any first-class meal (as opposed to 
one isolated first-class dish) on any level what- 
soever; so is the capacity, among the customers 
if you are a restaurateur and among your friends 
if you are an amateur cook, to appreciate well 
when it is left alone. It’s a capacity which would 
make meals a lot cheaper, and cooking a very 
great deal easier. 





‘Incidentally, your eyes are like limpid pools.’ 
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Peter Scott 
THE EYE OF THE WIND 


The autobiography of the year “‘is 
a happy book, full of excitement 
and adventure, people and places 
. . » an enthralling and admirable 
book.” The Bookman. Specially 
recommended by the Book Society. 
“A notable achievement. . . This 
is a book which Peter Scott’s many 
admirers will find of absorbing 
interest.” Books and Bookmen. 
2nd impression, beautifully illustrated 
42s net 


Douglas Angus 
THE DESCENT OF VENUS 


“Mr. Angus’s scenes of faculty life, 
with its snobberies and malice and 
good and bad conversation, are 
intensely vivid. . . . The Descent of 
Venus is an outstanding novel, 
literate, gripping and sincere.” 

MAURICE EDELMAN, Sunday Times. 
“A most moving novel written 

with great skill.” Daily Telegraph. 
16s net 


Stella Morton 
THE UNCHANGING SHORE 


A novel of conflicting love and 
loyalties. ““This is a very fine, brave 
and warmly sensitive book, a book 
of real freshness and human worth.” 
STORM JAMESON. 18s net 


Victor Ganning 
A DELIVERY OF FURIES 


“Splendid thriller set in South 
America; exciting plot, plus real-life 
characters and a strong human 
element; to be devoured at a 
sitting.” John O” London's. 

“Thrills and glamour galore.” 


Evening News. 15s net 
Gwen Moffat 
SPACE BELOW MY FEET 


An enthralling autobiography by 
“one of the leading mountaineers 
of either sex in this country, and 
the only woman qualified see 
an extremely sensitive, even poetic 
woman, widely read, with an almost 
mystical approach towards her 
mountain-ridden life.” Sunday Tele- 
graph. Illustrated. 18s net 














1 
Beyond the river lay the Campsies 
Stretched like a screen on which the cloud 
Brushed secret s while an Avro 
Sloped to the eld, buzzing loud, 


And underneath a brand-new bonnet 
1 was buzzing too. ‘But aren’t you proud,’ 


Said peer. ‘to be going to school? 

I wish 1 was your age again!’ 

My hand within her hand was damp. 
‘Wish we could go and get a train 

To Princes Pier and the paddle-boats.’ 


I wished my wishing wasn’t all in vain. 


Smoke from the Works crept up the street 

ar —— groaned from Cart and 
yde, 

And teacher waited by the gate 

To shoo the new year’s clutch inside. 

I wet my pants and was denounced 

By the nasty little nyaff I sat beside. 


But I was a brighter boy than he. 

So I became the teacher’s pet. 

She had a blunt and breezy face 

And a bit of a tooth was black as jet. 
Her breath was queer and when I hear 
The squeak of chalk on slate I smell it yet. 


Il 


Daddy MacMickle was seven feet tall. 

Daddy MacMickle had fought on the 
Somme. 

Daddy MacMickle kept us douce 

With tales of shell and mortar-bomb 

And rifle-fire and trench and wire 

And the shauchly Gorbals serjeant, Archie 
Gomme. 


The cludgies stank and had no doors; 

On the stippled concrete cannibals reeled; 

And there I learned the cunning art 

Of judging when a smout must yield 

To keelies, or, if pressed too far, 

—— hard and foul in the fighting- 
eld. 


Ill 


Up and on and the world grew wider. 
Over the hills my spirit soared. 
‘Scotland! Scotland! Little we’re due ye, 
Poor employ and skim-milk board.’ 
Maybe so, but the past possessed me: 
Gaelic blas, the pipe, the Spanish sword. 


Such dreamy jazz is bad for boys 

With no idea where they’re going. 

When ancient Ollie’s pointer probed, 
Down Chiscan banks my thoughts were 


flowing. 
‘Heh! You think you’re smart, my lad, 
But you'll not get on without the means of 
knowing.’ 


JOHN BULL’S SCHOOLDAYS 


Such Dreamy Jazz 


By IAIN HAMILTON 


IV 
I saw John Bull at Bellochantuy. 
His tweed was rough, his kilt was red. 
Out of his mouth came ‘Yaw, yaw, yaw,’ 
And ‘Lah-di-dah,’ his lady said. 
An antique bile glucked in my throat. 


A tinker grinned and slyly tapped his head. 


Horo the heroes! Sixteen years 

Of age, they swaggered to the park 
Where, followed by my loving eyes, 
They’d kick a ball until the dark 

Came sifting down on Renfrew town 
And lured them after birds to have a lark. 


Ach, what did I know of all that then, 

The joys of long Inchinnan Road, 

Where Black Cart boils as clear as beer 

And White Cart rolls its pungent load 

Of sewage to the salty Clyde, 

And boys and girls try out the well-tried 
mode? 


VI 
Goodbye to Elementary. 
Let Paisley Grammar open, please, 
Its gates to brainy babyface. 
Roger Armfelt paid the fees 
When Great-Aunt Belle, his mother, died. 
She’d said: ‘Now here’s a chance that you 
must seize.’ 


When I was young I had no sense, 
But only senses reaching out 

To all the wonders of the world 
Which I drew in with an inward shout 
And turned to music. Never once 

I hoped for victory or feared a rout. 


The school in rosy sandstone stood. 
Disce puer aut abi! 

Was looped around the badge. And true, 
I learned and stayed, but carelessly, 
Without a thought of ‘getting on.’ 

Past and present alone were true to me. 
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Winkle’s Latin ran like honey; 

Larry’s Greek was clear and quick; 
‘Monsieur au coin,’ cried Biddy, ‘are you 
Deaf or dead or shamming sick?’ 

Simmy ground his teeth because | 
Couldn’t get past his plain arithmetic. 


1961 


Vil 


Dad, my grandfather, was hale - 

And Highland and he wrought like hell 
In the smoking Works; and Grannie was 
Gentle and deaf and none too well; 

And Mother worked in Hendersons’ 
From half-past-eight until the closing bell. 


At every corner whey-faced mufflered 
Men stood shuffling all the day; 

And when | asked why Dad was often 
Drawn and vexed, he would not say. 
We were lucky; I didn’t know it: 
Thinking of it now, rage drains me grey. 


Vill 


‘Leaving,’ like Campbell Hay, ‘these men 

i 4: hearts are hearths that have no 
re,’ 

My dreamings daily took their course 

To absent Father’s Lanarkshire 

Where curlews trilled, or farther still 

To Mother’s salty homeland, long Kintyre. 


IX 


oa girls filled out and the boys grew 

airy. 

POIKILOTHRON’ ATHANAT?’ APH- 

RODITA hovered over classes. 

Masters got an easy laugh 

By picking on some ardent lout 

And - him with condescending 
chaff. 


Topsy, Dolly, Ishbel, Anne, 

Eileen, Hilda, Kate, and Rose: 

Blue their coats and gold their bands, 
Trim their stockings, bright their shoes; 
Not like Ronnie Searle’s, those marvels, 
Haughty, long of leg, and proud of nose. 


Woodbines, Tizer, buns, La Vie 
Parisienne would constitute 

Lunch in a certain little shop 

Where swanky lads of fast repute 

Would gather to discuss the arts 

And whether Kate was dumb or Dolly 


cute. 
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Higher Latin, English, Greek 


And French would ey me vr through: 


To what, I never paused 

My mazy thoughts being full of you, 

Dear Alba, well and truly mix 

With glowing dreams of girls in gold and 
blue. 


Xx 


Tha mi, tha thu, tha e, tha is 

To Gaelic class each Tuesday night; 

Socials in the Trinity Hall 

Where a bold and bouncy fellow might 

Click with a girl and see her home 

And peck her cheek in the close’s deathly 
light; 


Meetings in the hall of Buffaloes: 
‘Scotland arise: strike off the yoke !’ 
Sea-green pea-brae, red maccallum, 
Golden chips in a penny poke, 

Flaxen Harlow at La Scala, 

Ferry Road all thick with fumes of coke, 


And all our chatter thick with God 

And sex and scorn of Ramsay Mac. 

By the banks of Cart I sat and sighed 
Beside a Babcock chimney-stack 

Because I could not reconcile 

My inward joy and outward sense of lack. 


The thing I never thought to learn 

Was how to think as others thought. 

The game I never guessed was how 

To turn to cash what I was taught. 

Behind them all stomd Dad, who said: 

ey for yourself. The others ? Damn 
the lot !’ 


XI 


Between the river plain and Paisley 
Rises the furrowed tree-crowned hill 

Of Arkleston, and there each morning 
I'd dismount. Alone and still, 

I'd look to north and west and hear the 
Tempter. ‘Have it all if that’s your will, 


‘Mountain, meadow, city; only 

Cherish silence in your speech, 

Exile where you most belong, 

Cunning even when you reach 

Without reserve and frankly towards 

The — and that is all I have to 
teach.’ 


XII 


So though I joined the Devil’s Party, 

g to take, my dear Aunt Belle, 
The straight and narrow track to adult 
Heaven from adolescent hell, 


My thanks at last to you and all 
Those good and patient men who wished 


me well. 


No 


empty bowls 


in Birmingham 





HuNGer in any British city is now rare, but had you been born in 
India, Hong Kong, Algeria or a dozen other places, you would probably 
be desperately hungry. You would be ill from undernourishment, 

unable to plant the food you need, likely to die before thirty. 


Oxfam is changing that for many people—in two ways. First by sending 
immediate food and medical help to those who need it most, and 

then by helping the hungry to help themselves. (For charity that is 

a mere succession of soup kitchens is no answer.) Typical is the aid sent 
to the Congo and Greece—from the first days of the African famine 
Oxfam sent help to U.N. emergency feeding and medical relief teams 
(£240,000 in all); and in Greece, after helping in the post-war 

famine years, we have installed 15,000 feet of piping to bring water 

to the agriculture of many arid villages, provided carefully selected 
breeding sheep to stock farms, and black currant bushes (for Vitamin C) 
to bring permanent new sources of nourishment to ill-fed people. 

Yet the £825,000 of aid we sent last year allows us to initiate only 

a fraction of the many projects needed to save lives and provide 

a better future. It may not seem very spectacular to send 10/- or £100, 
but to the child whose life it can save, or the family it provides 

with the means to grow more food it is the most spectacular thing 

that can happen. 

Please help us to fill the empty bowl that might have been yours. 








Sink wells for waterless villages. (Many hun- twenty Indian villages, £1,350.) Provide up- 
dreds are needed in India alone, where they rooted farmers with the means to be self- 
Sy make a gy? and significant improvement supporting (resettling Tibetan refugee, and pro- 
Average cost £200 per well.) viding seeds, tools and a simple accommodation 
Provide far more peasant farmers with im- £50). Train more young 2a gps ana 
proved seeds and stock, ¢.g. a goat and kid to careers—agricultural mechanics, 
provide extra milk in the Near East (cost £7); builders, light industry, modern farming. (Cost 
improved poultry stock to raise egg production for upkeep of student in Hong Kong, £60; for 
and supply additional protein. (Cost of 100 complete maintenance and training in Jordan 
chicks, £12; complete three-year project in for a year, £230.) 


We could do much more if we had more voluntary helpers—in universities, schools, offices 
and in every town and village. Write for details 








tit a — a stiatl ltl ee 


Listen to Richard Dimbleby, B.B.C. “Week's Good Cause”’ 





next Sunday, July 9, 8.25 p.m. 


Please send gifts and offers of help now to: 


OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR 


FAMINE RELIEF 


17 BROAD ST + OXFORD 
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Reed Paper Group’s growth into world markets 
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d's Canadian Pulp Mills 
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1990—-A MOMENTOUS YEAR 
IN THE HISTORY OF THE GROUP 
says Chairman, Lord Cornwallis. 


The emergence of the Group into a significant 

Winternational enterprise is the theme of the 
Chairman’s statement. Overseas investments 
Mow approach £30 million, and the annual 
turnover exceeds £100 million. 

Lord Cornwallis stresses, however, the para- 
mount importance of the home mills and 
companies. ““‘The Group is seeking means of 
further diversification in this country.” 

Here are some of the main points summarising 

} the recent developments. 


AT HOME... 


«The Group has broken new ground by joining 
Pewith Lantor Ltd. (a member of the Tootal 
Textile Group) to form a new company, Aerlan 
m4 Ltd., to conduct research into new methods of 
©? manufacturing non-woven materials. 

Reed Medway Sacks Ltd. is one of the largest 
#3 companies in the world making multi-wall paper 
7 ysacks and new uses are continually being found 
| for these versatile containers: the latest is the 
~ disposable ‘paper dustbin’. 

In order to participate in the fast expanding 
field of plastic contajners, the Group has formed 
anew company, Reed Plastic Packaging Ltd. 

The second machine for the production. of the 

Group’s high quality coated printing paper, 
Aerocote, has been brought into production. 
At Aylesford, the largest site in Europe for 
the production of paper and paper products, the 
~Group is currently investing £500,000 in a new 
research centre. 




















7. 


AND ABROAD... 


Four major expansion projects have established 
the Group in the main trading areas of the free 
world—the Dollar Market, the Commonwealth, 
the European Free Trade Area and the Com- 
mon Market. 

IN CANADA, one of the major producers of 
newsprint, pulp and board, Anglo-Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Mills Ltd., its subsidiaries and 
the important Gulf Pulp and Paper Co., have 
joined the Group to serve the huge U.S.A. market 
and the fast-expanding Latin American markets. 
IN AUSTRALIA, the Group now owns a con- 
trolling interest in a £2 million packaging 
concern—Reed Paper Products Pty. Ltd. It will 
serve a market that is expected to increase by 
50% within 10 years. 

IN THE EUROPEAN FREE TRADE AREA, in 
partnership with Sande Tresliperi A/S, the 
Group is building a £24 million pulp and paper 
mill in Norway. A holding company, Reed 
Holding A.G., has been formed in Switzerland. 
IN THE COMMON MARKET, the Group, in 
partnership with La Centrale Finanziaria Gen- 
erale SpA of Milan, has acquired a leading 
packaging company and is now building a 
carton board mill. 

La Centrale is a very old-established, large 
and influential company, bringing to the joint 
operation a background of financial and econo- 
mic expertise considered by the Group to be 
unrivalled in Italy. 


ON THE FUTURE... 


Lord Cornwallis says: “I have no hesitation 
whatsoever in stating my opinion that the long 
term prospects of the Group are excellent: we 
are building for the future and I see no reason 


REED PAPER GROUP 


a world-wide partnership 
producing pulp, paper, board and packaging. 


flows 30,000 miles— 


bearing technical, research and production 
experience from the Reed Paper Group’s headquarters 
ry to its new colleagues throughout the world. 


why it should not be a successful and profitable 
one. I cannot, however, be so optimistic about 
our short term prospects. We have serious 
factors to contend with, factors [such as EFTA] 
which are not the normal hazards of buying and 
selling and are outside our control. We are sure, 
however, that our efforts to diversify our 
activities in this country and all over the world 
will help us to survive the strains of the short term 
and emerge into the greater benefits of the long.” 











TRADING RESULTS 
Years to 31st March 
1961 1980 
£000 £000 

Turnover 87,668 73,996 
Profits before 
Depreciation and 
Taxation 9,103 6,957 
Depreciation 2,513 1,804 
Taxation 2,800 1,860 
Minority Interests 104 _- 
Profits attributable to 
Albert E. Reed 
& Co. Ltd. 3,686 3,293 
Dividends 
after deduction of 
Income Tax 1,981 1,636 
Profits retained 1,705 1,657 














For a copy of the Reed Paper Group’s complete 
Annual Report and “‘Reed in the World”, an 
illustrated account of the Group's interests 
throughout the world, please write to:— Reed Paper 
Group, Group Publicity Department, Blackfriars 
House, New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4. 
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Bone in the Throat 
Commander Sir Stephen King-Hall 


The Other Exodus 


Walid Khalidi, Erskine B. Childers 
Ordeal in Court Kit Mouat 


Cuban Aftermath 
D. W. Brogan, G. Alvarez, Philip Toynbee 


Not Good Enough 
John Margeson, Kenneth J. Robinson 


The Evans Case Dr. R. M. Pigache 
A Bolo Sir Linton Andrews 
Seven Years’ Hard Frank Littler 





BONE IN THE; THROAT 


Sim,—Your opinion that it is better to talk about 
Berlin with Mr. K before we are driven to talk 
about it with Herr Ulbricht (as we shall have to do 
if we do not first try out Mr. K) will be that of many 
in Great Britain. There appears to be one point on 
each side in this dispute which is not negotiable. We 
cannot abandon the West Berliners, and Mr. K will 
not abandon his policy of keeping Germany divided 
and making this division as permanent as possible. 

If we are prepared to give Mr. K his minimum 
we shall find out whether he will give us ours. But to 
give him what he wants means that we have to per- 
suade Adenauer and perhaps Kennedy to accept the 
Oder-Neisse line and the existence of East Germany 
as a sovereign State. By placing UN troops in Berlin 
and as guardians of a corridor to the West plus other 
arrangements we could do a lot to make the West 
Berliners safer than they are at present, and we 
should make it our business to find out speedily to 
what extent Mr. K will or will not co-operate with 
us in what would be a more up-to-date and realistic 
four-power (or UN) guarantee for Berlin. 

I must, however, add that, painful as it may be to 
have to say it, the parallel you draw between our 
undertaking to Poland (given without consulting the 
General Staff) and our obligations to West Berliners 
is dangerously inexact. 

We could not help Poland when the aggression 
occurred, but we could and did defeat the aggression 
in due course, without, as it turned out, doing much 
good to the Poles. But the result of a nuclear war 
would be disastrous to all of us. To imaginé other- 
wise is to deceive ourselves.—Yours faithfully, 

STEPHEN KING-HALL 
King-Hall News-Letter, 162 Buckingham Palace 
Road, SW1 


THE OTHER EXODUS 


Simr,—It should by now be obvious to anyone who 
has been following the correspondence in these 
columns concerning the events of 1948 in Palestine, 
that the Zionists haven’t a scrap of evidence to sub- 
stantiate their ex post facto allegation that the 
Palestine Arab refugees were ordered or told by their 
leaders to leave the country. In particular, the main 
Zionist contention that such Arab orders were 
broadcast from Arab capitals stands finally refuted. 

The central aspect of the events of 1948 in Pales- 
tine is not of course the question of whether Arab 
evacuation orders were given or not. It has been 
necessary to go in detail into this question only in 
order to meet the Zionists on their own ground and 
because it was the Zionists themselves who have seen 
fit to invent this myth of Arab evacuation orders by 
way of diverting attention from what actually 
happened in 1948. 


The Zionist expulsion of the Arabs from Palestine 
in 1948 must be seen against the background of six 
years of mounting Zionist terrorism and propaganda 
warfare against the British authorities in the country: 
once the British declared in 1947 their intention of 
leaving Palestine the Zionist paramilitary organisa- 
tions turned their main attention to the Arabs. The 
same leadership, using the same combination of 
psychological and terroristic warfare and the same 
ambivalence in the manipulation of the ‘dissident’ 
Zionist forces which had been so successful against 
the British authorities, now applied itself to the task 
of mastering the Arabs. The fantastic UN partition 
decision which ‘gave’ the Zionists 55 per cent. of a 
country of which they occupied less than 7 per 
cent. and which the Arabs naturally opposed was the 
signal for the all-out Zionist offensive. 


A Zionist master-plan called Plan Dalet for the 
forceful occupation of Arab areas both within and 
outside the Jewish State ‘given’ by the UN to the 
Zionists was put into operation. This plan aimed 
at the de-Arabisation of all areas under Zionist 
control. A major incentive for the speedy imple- 
mentation of Plan Dalet was the remarkable re- 
sistance put up by the Palestine Arabs in the period 
November, 1947, to March, 1948. The Zionists were 
also alarmed by two political developments: (1) the 
preparedness of the Arab countries to discuss a 
moderate solution along federal lines and (2) the 
American and UN change of heart with regard to 
partition which was not unconnected with the Arab 
federal proposals. 


Plan Dalet aimed at: both breaking the back of 
Palestine Arab resistance and facing the UN, the US 
and the Arab countries with a political and military 
fait accompli in the shortest time possible—hence 
the massive and ruthless blows against the centres 
of Arab population. As Plan Dalet unfolded and 
tens of thousands of Arab civilians streamed in terror 
into the neighbouring Arab countries Arab public 
opinion forced their shilly-shallying governments to 
send the regular Arab armies into Palestine. It is the 
considered opinion of this writer that it was only 
the entry of the Arab armies which frustrated the 
more ambitious objectives of Plan Dalet which were 
no less than the military control of the whole of 
Palestine west of the Jordan.—Yours faithfully, 


WALID KHALIDI 
Research Associate, Near Eastern Program 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey 


* 


Sir,—David Cairns concedes that the Israeli myth 
about Arab evacuation orders has been exploded, 
but says there was no Israeli expulsion policy either. 
He then says ‘some’ Haganah commanders did 
‘encourage’ an Arab exodus; that ‘many’ saw its 
‘immense advantages’; but that the Zionist leadership, 
‘perhaps naively,’ had no ‘ready formulated policy’ 
until ‘the second truce’ (in October, 1948). And then, 
Mr. Cairns says, the Zionist leaders did make it 
‘official policy’ actively to ‘encourage’ the Arab 
flight. Having said all this, Mr. Cairns writes: ‘that 
they planned it, worked for it, or that the idea even 
entered their heads—this is a wild invention which 
Childers has not begun to substantiate.’ 


Since a government still vehemently denying that 
‘a single Arab’ was expelled controls the relevant 
archives (or verbal secrets), we obviously lack the 
total proofs. We always do about grim secrets. But 
let us see. Did ‘the idea’ never enter their heads? It 
had entered Herzl’s decades earlier (cf. the Zionist 
founder’s proposal, in his Diaries but not in his 
‘nicer’ works for general consumption, that the 
Arabs be quietly ‘worked across the frontier’ and 
then kept out). In 1944 even the British Labour 
executive got the general idea to the point where 
they publicly—and discreditably—proposed that the 
Arabs be ‘encouraged to move out as the Jews move 
in.’ Yet in the midst of all this—and through all the 
years while they were conducting their racial boy- 
cott of Arab labour in Palestine—the Zionist 
leaders themselves just never even thought of ‘the 
idea’? 

And was there no ‘ready formulated policy’? Even 
in September, 1947, the Zionists had ready ‘an offen- 
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sive-defensive plan to strike at the enemy,’ a plan 
covering every Arab village in the whole of Palestine, 
I quote further from the verbatim account of the 
Haganah operations chief, given in the pro-Zionist 
Sacher’s Israel: Birth of a State (p. 217): ‘We had a 
map in which the strategic characters of every Arab 
village and the quality of its inhabitants were indi- 
cated.’ This, at a time when. publicly, the Zionists 
were accepting partition. 

Then, in late November, 1947, came the UN parti- 
tion vote. At once, Mr. Ben-Gurion sent buyers to 
Europe for major new arms supplies. Within three 
weeks, the official Palmach began attacking Arab 
villages deep in Arab areas: before even the volun- 
teer Arab forces went into Palestine; five months 
before the Arab States’ armies went in. These attacks 
‘caused great disturbances and started an exodus’ 
(Mr. Kimche). Next: in late March, the Zionists got 
their new arms into Palestine. At once, and to the 
tune of clear panic-incitement by the centrally 
directed Haganah radio as well as by Irgun’s, the 
entire Zionist military force launched a systematic 
offensive against every Arab centre of population it 
could reach. And the mass Arab exodus began. I 
noted Ben-Gurion’s description of the goal—to make 
the State ‘larger and Jewish.’ Mr. Cairns first says 
this is quoted out of context; but then, ‘even if the 
context were right.’ he says Ben-Gurion was only 
claiming foresight after the event. The same Ben- 
Gurion who, Mr. Cairns says, did make it ‘official 
policy’ to ‘encourage’ an exodus, but only ‘by the 
second truce.’ 

As for the August 5, 1948, Israeli letter to the 
UN, refusing to readmit the (by then) 500,000 
refugees on ‘insuperable economic’ grounds, as well 


as security, Mr. Cairns dismisses it. He says it came’ 


six months after the exodus began. It came just as 
soon as Israel was challenged by the UN to state 
her policy towards the refugees. Mr. Cairns also says 
it was written in the middle of war. That is just the 
point. Here were ‘perhaps naive’ Zionist leaders, with- 
out ‘formulated policy,’ who during a continuing 
war and continuing exodus made such far-reaching 
economic calculations that they decided formally 
and permanenily to deny the refugees return. All 
these ‘ideas’ had very much entered their heads by 
late July, 1948; their troops had been systematically 
attacking and terrorising Arab centres since Decem- 
ber, 1947, massively since the end of March, 1948; 


they had their maps ready in September, 1947; they: 


had been treating Palestine’s Arabs like dirt (let 


us not mince words) for over thirty years. And Mr. ' 


Cairns accuses me of ‘wild invention.’ 


And Dayan’s ‘persuasion’ (more euphemism) of ' 


Lydda’s and Ramle’s Arabs was ‘countermanded’? 
He did it; they were driven out; untold children died 
en route. And even this ‘countermanding, Mr. 
Cairns says, was reversed by October, into ‘policy’ to 
‘encourage. . . .. Enough said.—Yours faithfully. 

ERSKINE B. CHILDERS 
Ennismore Gardens, SW7 


ORDEAL IN COURT 

Sir,—In his excellent article “Ordeal in Court’ Sir 
Basil Henriques avoids one fundamental point, Why 
should the child of a non-Christian be expected to 
swear by the Christian God? Adults have the free- 


dom to ‘affirm’ rather than take an oath that is. 


meaningless or offensive to them, Children must be 
given the same freedom. Perhaps they are? In any 
event, if a child has not learned to take the words ‘I 
promise’ seriously, it is unlikely that any additional 
words will make any difference.—Yours faithfully, 

KIT MOUAT 


Burgem, Ketelaarstraat la, Warmond, Holland 


CUBAN AFTERMATH 


Sir,—I apologise for the carelessness (or bad typing) 
instead of , 


that made me write Senator Dodds 
Senator Dodd (I know his name quite well), promote 
Major Guevara to the rank of Senator (I meant 
Sefior) and for a slip (which may not have been 
mine) of dating my piece from Washington instead of 
Detroit. 

To turn to more serious matters. I am willing to 
agree that ‘Fidelismo’ is a danger if it spreads to 
the rest of Latin America. What is more likely to 
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make it spread than a full-fledged “Yanqui’ invasion? 
It would have to be full-fledged, air force, navy, 
marines, all the works, This invading force could, 
no doubt, take Havana, And then? Suppose the 
Fidelistas take to the maquis? Does Mr. Beichman 
look with complacency on another Algeria ‘ninety 
miles from Florida’? The economic breakdown I 
suspected might arrive would be less in the provi- 
sion of foodstuffs than in the collapse of the sugar 
economy. If such a breakdown does occur in the 
food supply, why not send food? This would be a 
better weapon than the Mariaes.—Yours faithfully, 

D. W. BROGAN 
4420 36 St. NW, Washington 8, DC 


* 


Sir,—Mr. Conquest deals with those in Britain who 
objected on the grounds of an international morality 
to the American-instigated attack on Cuba. Castro's 
regime, he says, ought not to appeal to Western 
Liberals, and that is that. Yet Mr. Conquest fails to 
mention what is perhaps the most important argu- 
ment against that calamitous expedition, namely, 
the effect it would have had on Latin-American 
opinion and politics had it succeeded. 

The hard, brutal fact of the matter is that a 
majority of people in Latin America, as opposed to 
their governments, actually support Fidel Castro. I 
cannot imagine where Mr. Conquest gets the notion 
that there has been a ‘hardening of Latin-American 
opinion against the Cuban rulers,’ unless that intelli- 
gence emanates from the CIA. Let it be crystal clear 
that whatever its deficiencies, Castro’s government 
is attempting to introduce long-overdue social re- 
forms, and that for the sake of these the hungry and 
hopeless will happily forget ideology. Chronically 
starved bellies do not, as a rule, care a fig about 
ideology. 

If by dint of ruthless military action the American 
Government had succeeded in overthrowing Castro’s 
clique, it would with certainty have led to the crys- 
tallising of rabidly anti-American, probably pro- 
Communist opinion and to more Fidel-like revolu- 
tions. To the majority it would have looked as if the 
US were trying to deny to Cubans what all are en- 
titled to. 

The American behaviour has in fact been a prize 
example of what Mr. Conquest calls ‘current tech- 
niques of eroding the Western world.’ There is yet a 
good chance that Latin America may be anchored 
firmly to the Western world, and Mr. Kennedy's 
‘Alliance for Progress’ is a splendid lead in this direc- 
tion. Paradoxically, the CIA ensured that it will be 
given a chance to work. Unfortunately, because 
Communism is not negotiable (if this is not Mr. 
Conquest’s ‘moral perfectionism,’ what is?), aid 
will not extend to Cubans; the slow economic 
strangulation which they face will only drive them 
farther into-the Soviet orbit until nothing can extri- 
cate them. This may or may not already be the 
case; we simply do not know. At any rate we cannot 
afford to have more Castros. But we can compete 
with his methods peacefully and without violating 
principles which Liberals the world over hold dear. 
Which is why those of us who have no love for 
Castro and who are alarmed by the growing and 
absolutely justifiable restlessness of the masses in 
this continent can never be grateful enough for the 
abysmal incompetence of the CIA. 

The Latin-American peoples ate on the threshold 
of a vast change in the pattern of our lives. I agree 
that the way this is carried out is largely up to us, 
but there is nothing we can do towards stable demo- 
cratic systems along Western lines and reasonable 
Standards of living if those on whom we most depend 
turn their backs on us in the inevitable period of con- 
fusion and disorientation which follows every up- 
heaval before things sort themselves out. The 
Struggle for survival continues, writes Mr. Conquest. 
How true. In the struggle for our survival.as demo- 
cracies, his article seems oddly out of focus. 

G. ALVAREZ 

Casilla 13488, Santiago, Chile 


* 


Sir,—I'm sorry to go on, but public libels must be 
publicly rebutted. In spite of his black-and-white 


mentality—how natural that an opponent should be 
seen as a tar-baby!—Mr. Conquest knows that my 
disgust at the invasion of Cuba is matched by, and 
in no way contradicted by, my disgust at Castro's 
bloody and undemocratic actions. Why, then, does 
he pretend fo think that I applaud Castro’s refusal 
to hold elections?—Yours faithfully, 

PHILIP TOYNBEE 
The Barn House, Brockweir, nr. Chepstow, Mon 


NOT GOOD ENOUGH 


Sir,—Mingled with his faint praise of the Minister 
of Housing, Mr. Kenneth J. Robinson has said a 
word in season about the mediocrity of house design 
in this country. Though they may be structurally 
sound and functionally very well planned, most new 
English houses in suburbs and housing estates are 
unutterably dull. Any traveller through the country 
is oppressed by the monotony of brick boxes, 
whether bungalow or two-storey, whether set out 
along straight roads or gently curving avenues. 

I admit that some planning is essential in a country 
so starved of building land, and the prevention of 
ribbon development in recent years is a great 
achievement. But does anyone seriously maintain 
that ‘esthetic control’ has achieved anything at all? 
If such control were abolished, we might have a 
little originality, a little colour; even bad architec- 
ture would enliven the scene. 

May I suggest that we give the architects their 
heads for a while and let them run off in any direc- 
tion they choose. The results might be a good deal 
more interesting than the present overwhelming 
drabness and monotony.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN MARGESON 
14 Cranmer Road, Cambridge 


* 


Sir,—Mr. H. P. J. Hanning, who thinks that I do 
‘not seem to have much idea what the Blackheath 
inquiry has been about,’ goes on to say, in effect, 
that he cannot put into a few words the reasons why 
the Housing Minister’s decision to allow Span 
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development on a Blackheath site was a bad one. I, 
on the other hand, can find words to say why I 
think the decision was good—and, in fact, did so 
in the article (June 16) Mr. Hanning is referring to. 
Mr. Hanning also says that I am ignoring a body 
of local opinion which is against the Minister's 
decision. I realise, of course, that when bold decisions 
are made there is always a body to oppose them. 
The Blackheath residents and their representatives, 
who oppose good, modern architecture in what they 
like to think of as a Georgian district (though it is 
made up of houses of several periods and styles), 
have a lot in common with those tradition-minded 
citizens who would prefer to see a good, old- 
fashioned horse and cart fired at the moon. They 
certainly have a point of view. But they must not 
be over-sensitive if it is not reported in a paper with 
what Mr. Hanning himself describes as ‘a reputation 
for well-informed comment.’—Yours faithfully, 
KENNETH J. ROBINSON 
London, WC1 


THE EVANS CASE 


Sir,—To the chagrin of the government back-bench 
bloodhounds and the Conservative Women’s League, 
Mr. Butler presents himself as a liberal in his 
approach to penal reform. Soon he will have to fight 
a difficult rearguard action against the whippers and 
hangers, and so it seems amazing that he should over- 
look the political opportunity of following up Mr. 
Ludovic Kennedy’s revelations on the Christie-Evans 
case, and the strength his position would gain, if an 
inquiry should prove an innocent man was hanged. 

What are the greater political risks?—Yours faith- 
fully, 

R. M. PIGACHB 

Officers’ Mess, Royal Air Force, Eastleigh, 

Nairobi, BFPO 10 


A BOLO 

Sir,—May I add a tiny piece of journalistic history 
to support Mr. Cyril Ray's suggestion that the word 
‘bolo’ derives from Bolsheviks? 
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One use of it was certainly connected with the 
Russian word. The death before a firing squad of the 
French traitor, Paul Bolo, in 1918, made a deep im- 
pression in this country. He had been employed by 
the Germans to influence the French press in favour 
of a separate peace in order to leave the Kaiser’s 
forces free to attack Britain. My old chief, Thomas 
Marlowe, editor of the Daily Mail, ordered the 
word ‘Bolo’ to be used instead of Bolshevik. There 
was so much bitterness at the time against the Bol- 
sheviks that this seemed a catchy way of heightening 
the suggestion that they were traitors. But the usage 
did not spread, and presently Lord Northcliffe 
stopped it.— Yours faithfully, 

LINTON ANDREWS 


28 North Parade, West Park, Leeds 16 


SEVEN YEARS’ HARD 


Sir,— Do we understand from Bernard Levin's article 
that Louis Pollock never once thought of asking 
whether, by calumny or mischance, his name had 
somehow been entered on a political blacklist? That 
he—a former Chicago newspaperman!—actually 
nursed his bewilderment in a completely unquestion- 
ing spirit during the five years in which his work was 
continuously being turned down? That not one of 
his apparently multitudinous contacts in Hollywood 
and New York could, in all this time, even hint at 
the reason for his exclusion? That the final ‘revela- 
tion,’ which a friendly film executive was able to 
produce within the hour, had throughout been with- 
held from the American Writers’ Guild? (Which is 
energetically backing Mr. Pollock in his legal action, 
but seems to have been powerless until now to raise 
a finger on his behalf.) Or did Mr. Pollock—an 
experienced publicist, magazine contributor and 
screenwriter—fail to inform the Guild of his plight? 
Or—finally—has St. Helena gone to Mr. Levin's 

head?—Yours faithfully, 
FRANK LITTLER 


Canfield Gardens, NW6 


[Bernard Levin writes: ‘Smugness on this scale 
is rarely met with, I am happy to say. The whole 
point of Mr. Pollock’s tragedy is that on the one 
hand he had never been associated, even innocently, 
with Left-wing politics, and therefore did not con- 
nect his waning fortunes with the blacklist; and on 
the other hand, the film companies denied that the 
blacklist existed, and Mr. Pollock’s former friends 
and associates assumed that his name was on it for 
political reasons and therefore feared to associate 
with him.’—Editor, Spectator.] 
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Cook’s Tour 


By BAMBER 


The Kitchen. (Royal 
Court.) 
The Kitchen has the 


shape of a sandwich—a 
hunk of moral between 
two slices of life—but for 
once the bread is more 
palatable than the filling. 
It is Arnold Wesker’s first 
play. Set in the kitchen 
| NW) of a large restaurant, it 
is based on nis own 

experiences as a pastry- 

cook. The first of three scenes telescopes the 
morning’s work into about fifty minutes, from 
the lighting of the ovens at seven o'clock, 
through the slow build-up of activity, with a 
brief lull for the staff lunch, to the chaos of the 
midday rush when two thousand customers have 
to be fed in two hours. The scene breaks off in 
mid-frenzy. The second scene is quiet, a moralis- 
ing interlude in mid-afternoon when the cooks 
are off duty, but the third brings back the noise 
and fury of the working kitchen as the evening 
rush draws near. This last scene focuses on Peter, 
a German fish-cook who is nervous to the verge 
of madness. In the course of it he clashes with 
his mistress, one of the waitresses, because she 
won't leave a husband who has promised her a 
new house; clashes with the chef and the pro- 
prietor who criticise him for giving two chops to 
a tramp; clashes with a waitress who serves her- 
self from his fish pans and then calls him a 
‘bloody German bastard’; and finally goes ber- 
serk with a meat chopper, slices through a gas 
lead and slashes his wrists. These events bring the 
kitchen to a standstill and The Kitchen to an end. 
The success or failure of the play depends 
almost entirely on its director. There is drama in 
the slow crescendo of frenzy in the kitchen (com- 
munal frenzy in the first scene, personal in the 
third), but Wesker only provides a blueprint for 
this drama, and a blueprint which raises several 
knotty stylistic problems. Unless the director is 
careful, the absence of real food in such minutely 
naturalistic scenes can be very distracting (though 
to use actual food would be even more so—is it 
real? do they get fresh food every night? what 
a waste!). There is also the difficulty of having 
only one person, out of the twenty or thirty, on 
stage, speaking aloud at a time. The technique 
by which characters speak a snatch or two of 
their conversation and then relapse into mouth- 
ing silence is possible only in artificial comedy. 
I have seen elsewhere a production of The 
Kitchen in which the director failed to master 
these two difficulties, and it seemed a play of un- 
paralleled incompetence. At the Court Wesker is 
lucky in his director. John Dexter conducts the 
whirlwind ir a_ well-controlled accelerando, 
coaxes such good «siming out of his cooks that 
the lack of edibles becomes food for art, and 
even goes some way towards solving the one- 
conversation-at-a-time problem. The only free 
space in his kitchen is at the very front of the 
stage. This is where the staff eat; this is where 





GASCOIGNE 


they come if they want to talk. Anyone speaking 
to them from the back of the kitchen has te shout 
above the roar of the ovens. Ordinary chat at 
the back of the kitchen can therefore be carried 
on unheard. But no director could infuse life into 
Wesker’s moralising, most of which comes in the 
interlude between the two busy scenes. The world 
is like this kitchen, we are informed. Offices and 
factories are also kitchens. And so on. 

At one point the interlude suddenly sparks into 
life. Paul, a pastry-cook, tells an excellent story 
about his friendship with a bus driver. It is vivid, 
funny and sad, and makes very easily its point 
about people’s narrow and self-centred horizons; 
but one is brutally jerked back to the planned 
and literary level of Wesker’s writing when Paul 
starts specifying the moral of his story with such 
phrases as *. . . what makes me sick with terror 
is... and‘... the horror is this . . .” The end 
of the play goes even further in this direction. 
The proprietor confronts the bandaged Peter 
with “You have stopped my whole world. Did 
you get permission from God?’ What has gone 
wrong with the world, he asks. He employs 
people, he feeds them, he pays them. “What is 
there more?’ The curtain falls. 

Wesker’s ABC of life boils down to this: why 
aren’t people nicer and less narrow-minded? 
Because city life is hectic and ferocious. Why do 
they accept it? Because from boss to boilerman 
they are obsessed with money. Ergo, it is all the 
fault of capitalism. This false conclusion was 
more excusable in William Morris, who could 
hardly be expected to wonder what life would be 
like in a Communist kitchen. But at least Wesker 
doesn’t set up the easy alternative of rural bliss. 
Paul (who is Wesker himself, presumably—the 
voice of reason throughout, young pastry-cook, 
Jewish, ‘suave though not unpleasant’) says that 
he is disgusted with factories, but adds: 

But then I think: I should stop making 


pastries? The factory workers should stop 
making trains and cars? The. miners should 





As for myself, 1 have great empathy with 
Osborne, Behan, Wesker. . 
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leave the coal where it is? (Pause) You give 
me an answer. 
Wesker’s anti-industrial obsession is conven- 
tional, but at least he is no simple optimist. The 
failure of Dave Simmonds’s attempt at a William 
Morris existence in I’m Talking About Jerusalem 
is already implicit in The Kitchen. 

In fact, from The Kitchen to I'm Talking 
About Jerusalem, Wesker’s work forms an alarm- 
ingly neat and finished whole. The Kitchen shows 
the horrors of capitalism, Chicken Soup With 
Barley the disillusion with organised and Russian- 
based Socialism, Roots the qualified failure of 


Ballet 





an attempt to transmit a personal vision, and 
I'm Talking About Jerusalem the total failure 
of a primitive rustic Socialism. Thus the trilogy 
tries, and finds wanting, three diminishing 
attempts to improve on the way of life revealed 
in The Kitchen; the first to improve on it for 
society as a whole through politics, the second 
for individuals through personal relationships, 
and the last for oneself through isolation. In these 
four plays Wesker seems to have dramatised his 
entire philosophy and autobiography, but 
none of them takes an imaginative leap outside 
or beyond his own direct experience. 


Untouched by Hand 


By CLIVE BARNES 


Tue Bolshoi Ballet 
would say, ‘Ballet is 
about people,’ the Kirov 
company might reply, 
“Ballet is about dancing’ 
—and that, I suggest, is 
the difference between 
the two. With the elegant 
and aristocratic Lenin- 
grad dancers style be- 
comes everything; in 
their nineteenth-century 
classics form triumphs 
over content and nothing is allowed to distract 
from the sensuously expressive beauty of their 
ensemble dancing. Last week at Covent Garden 
the Kirov gave us two more productions, Giselle 
and Swan Lake, and the qualities and limitations 
of this marvellous company were writ clear for 
all to see. 

The Giselle is not precisely a disaster, but it 
comes as a cruel disappointment after the excel- 
lence of their Sleeping Beauty. Old-fashioned 
and desultory décor, little more than perfunctory 
acting, insensitive handling of the music and a 
production almost (although not quite) illogical 
enough to stand beside the Royal Ballet’s—this 
is a far cry from the ecstatic eloquence of the 
Lavrovsky Giselle with which the Bolshoi Ballet 
atid Ulanova ravished London five years ago. 
The second act has many moments with a fine 
span of elegiac dancing full of a frozen beauty 
untouched by human hand, but the drama goes 
for nothing. While the story rages quietly around 
them, these Kirov dancers are as uninvolved as 
bystanders at a street accident—they show a 
sympathetic interest, even a slight flaring of the 
nostrils at the sight of blood, yet they never once 
give the impression, as did the Bolshoi, of men 
and women whose lives have been reversed by 
tragedy. They seem only too anxious to cut the 
cackle and characterisation and get down to their 
real business of*dancing. 

Irina Kolpakova’s radiant and tender Giselle 
had a gentle pathos, but will be remembered for 
the fragile purity of her dancing, not for the 
Strength or conviction of her interpretation. 
Delicate and airborne, she nevertheless made a 
Strangely substantial ghost. Vladilen Semenov’s 
Albrecht, all manly ardour in the first act, all 
haggard pallor in the second, had many negative 
virtues that the casual production failed to print 





into any positive quality. As the two young 
peasants who provide a village cabaret, immacu- 
late Yuri Soloviev, space-traveller and hero of 
the Covent Garden audience, hovered tantalis- 
ingly in the ajr, and Xenia Ter-Stepanova spun 
and jumped with supple ease. Even so the per- 
formances that impressed me most were two tiny 
islands of acting in this great ocean of dancers: 
Yuri Miachin as the Duke and Yevgeni Ivanov 
as Wilfred. 

The comparative failure of Giselle might have 
been predictable from the company’s enormous 
success in The Sleeping Beauty, for each was 
given a similar detached treatment, and what 
proved superbly right for Tchaikovsky's classic 
was subtly but deplorably wrong for the daince- 
drama of Giselle. With Swan Lake the Kirov 
company were once more on their impregnable 
home ground, and they gave us a revelationary 
Swan Lake of a quality London has never seen 
before. Swan Lake is notoriously a difficult ballet 
to produce. Choreographed by two ballet- 
masters, Lev Ivanov and Marius Petipa, it con- 
trasts the romanticism of the one with the clas- 
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sicism of the other. The genius of Konstantin 
Sergeyey’s production for the Kirov is in the 
manner in which it unifies these two styles while 
keeping the essential flavour of each. The whole 
ballet is thus given a sweep and flow it has never 
known before. Like the Bolshoi production this 
production appears to be based primarily on 
Alexander Gorsky’s revision of the origina: 
Petipa/Ivanov choreography, which is stili 
largely retained, unrevised and unrepentent, by; 
the faithful Royal Ballet. Many of these revisions 
are improvements, others are not, and the over- 
literal, sentimentally happy ending with its sticky- 
fingered dawn is infinitely less poignant than the 
lovers’ triumphant sacrifice envisaged by Tchai 
kovsky and still used, albeit clumsily, by our own 
company. Choreographically the Kirov’s is a 
better version than the Bolshoi's; it is also in 
general more stylishly performed, even though 
the Bolshoi had ‘he finer individual dancers and 
gave a better pe formance of the third act. 


There is a pasticular joy here in seeing the 
outwardly cold, classical restraint of the Kirov 
dancers holding in check the passionate Russian 
dance temperament, which however is always 
glinting through. Then there is this marvellous 
Leningrad musicality; the corps de ballet do not 
dance With mechanical precision yet are always 
on the heart-beat of the music. The Moscow- 
trained ballerina, Inna Zubkovskaya, made a 
majestic Odette/Odile. Her Swan-Czarina com- 
bined tenderness with strength and the typical 
Kirov reserve suggestive of hidden fires. The 
diffident but likeable Semenov also found his 
strongest role as Prince Siegfried, while both 
Alexandre Livshitz and Alexandre Pavlovsky 
made mercurial and genuinely funny Jesters. In 
the first act pas de trois the lyrical, buoyant 
dancing of Alla Sizova would almost by itself 
have justified. the company’s entire visit. The 
alternative cast of principals, the over-ornate 
Olga Moiseyeva and the over-stiff Sergei Vikulov, 
were, I thought, far less successful, but they did 
not seem any less popular. 
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Lifting the Lid 


By KENNETH 


Six years ago the Inter- 
- national Union of Archi- 
tects drew up a code of 


¢ 7 behaviour for  archi- 
f ~ +. tects. It. started with 
\£ a definition. ‘An archi- 





\ tect,’ it said, ‘is one who 
Y creates and vitalises those 











places frequented by 

K men. When the uncouth 

V laughter had died down 
| the Union amended its 

é definition, but I remem- 


bered the original phrase 
when I saw two long, low buildings being pre- 
pared on the South Bank ready for this week’s 
Congress of the International Union of Archi- 
tects. An architectural critic, I reflected—draw- 
ing up my own code of behaviour—is a gentle- 
man who lifts the lid. And as the Congress got 
under way and 2,000 men from fifty countries 
frequented these places created and vitalised by 
our own Theo Crosby, I began to wonder if 
anything deserved to have the lid taken off it 
more than the architectural profession. Not that 
there is much to criticise in these two Congress 
buildings, though I prefer not to do my heat- 
wave exhibition-going under a transparent poly- 


J. ROBINSON 


thene roof. Both pavilions, according to the 
publicity handout, are miracles of conception, 
co-ordination and the generosity of manufac- 
turers—who lent materials or supplied them at 
cost price in return for nothing more than the 
most tremendous publicity. 

The whole thing is a rather splendid example 
of the highly shoe-strung methods we are always 
obliged to use in order to tell other countries 
of our achievements. For once, I suppose, it was 
not a bad thing that we had to do things on 
the cheap, without government money, because 
the theme of the Congress is the influence of 
new methods of building on architecture, and 
Mr. Crosby’s buildings are a useful demonstra- 
tion of prefabrication that is cheap and efficient 
without being dull. Even the art work, which is 
built in, is carried out in building materials such 
as Asbestolux (a relief mural by John Ernest) 
and plate-glass (decorated by Gillian Wise). 
‘Aren’t you glad the Constructivists have found 
a Situation?’ asked an art critic as 1 stubbed my 
toe on a heap of red-painted metal which looked 
as if it had fallen off the back of a lorry. ‘Sculp- 
ture,’ I read unbelievingly from my catalogue, 
‘by Anthony Caro,’ and hurried back to the sane, 
reassuring world of architects. 

Comparatively sane, that is. The trouble with 
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these congresses is that they really do lift the 
lid off the profession and leave you wondering 
what architects are for. Are they egocentrics, 
longing to experiment with new materials at their 
clients’ expense, in a joyous esthetic exercise? 
Are they solid, socially conscious members of 
the community? Do they ever agree about any- 
thing? I give a few examples from the Congress: 


POST-WAR HOUSING. ‘It stands out on the whole 
as a fine architectural response to a social ser- 
vice’: Sir William Holford. ‘Most of our housing 
is not representative of our architectural know- 
ledge. Housing has dragged along at a safe 
pedestrian level’: Eric Lyons. 


PRIVATE HOUSES. “The designing of private 
houses by architects for individual clients is in- 
creasing’: June Park. “The heyday of the tailor- 
made house is past’: Eric Lyons. 


POST-WAR SCHOOLS. “They have failed to de- 
velop an appropriate language’: Peter Smithson. 
‘There are few that are rank bad bits of archi- 
tecture thanks to the establishment of a genuine 
schools vernacular’: J. M. Richards. 


ARCHITECTURAL HIGH JINKS. “The days have 
already gone when architects felt it necessary 
to exploit the new scientifically produced 
materials and techniques as dramatically as pos- 
sible’: The Times. “The number of works of great 
structural daring will continually increase’: Pier 
Luigi Nervi. 

And so it goes on. Henry Russell Hitchcock, 
the American historian, spoke warmly at the 
Congress of the skyscraper housing by Mies van 
der Rohe. But Lewis Mumford, the American 


sociologist, who came over here to receive the : 


Royal Gold Medal for architecture, said that 
van der Rohe’s ‘house dweller is selected as an 
astronaut is selected for a space capsule, so as 
to conform closely, both physically and psy- 
chologically, to the formalistic conditions and 
the financial calculations.’ The Congress theme, 
‘New Materials and Techniques: Their Impact 
on Architecture,’ has been interpreted in different 
ways by representatives of different countries. 
The more romantic have followed the Italian, 
Nervi, in his enthusiasm for prefabrication as a 
means of producing concrete forms that are 
elegant and exciting; the socially realistic Eastern 
countries have followed the’ Polish architect 
Jerzy Hryniewiecki in his plea for mass-produc- 
tion of housing to match the mass-production of 
consumer goods, so that the world can get nearer 
to solving its slum problems. 


Of course, we need the Nervis to give us 
beautiful (forgive the outmoded word) twentieth- 
century buildings—and I imagine we have half a 
dozen architects in our 20,000-strong profession 
who will produce some excellent prestige build- 
ings in the next few years, But Hyrniewiecki’s 
lecture made me realise that those of us who 
write about architecture are inclined to drive 
at high speeds through new towns or post-war 
housing estates registering noisy displeasure be- 
cause we are not ‘exsthetically satisfied’ by ex- 
periments which have- brought decent living 
conditions to thousands of people. Why is it so 
easy to forget that ten million people in this 
country are still living in slums? Are there not 
enough angry young men in the architectural 
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profession to fight for low-cost prefabricated 
housing to match the fantastically good, money- 
saving schemes that have been carried out in 
school architecture? The Congress issue of the 
Architects’ Journal is right when it says that 
‘we have passed laws, approved estimates and 
jaunched building programmes until we can 
almost convince ourselves that the evil of slums 
is practically cured.’ It might be useful if mem- 
bers of the IUA’s congresses, which are held 
each time in a different country, were taken 


Cinema 


on coach fours not only of architectural achieve- 
ments but of the worst housing conditions to 
be found within twenty miles of their head- 
quarters. After all, most architects today are not 
working in the old manner as privately com- 
missioned artists for individual clients; they are 
often part of a team of sociologists, technolo- 
gists and what-have-you, and are in a strong 
position to influence rapid, prefabricated replace- 
ments of slums if they feel strongly enough 
about the matter. 


The Modigliani Story 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


y The Lovers of Mont- 
parnasse. (Cameo- 
Poly.) — The Young 
Savages. (Leicester 
Square Theatre.) 
The Hoodlum Priest. 
(London Pavilion.) — 
Romanoff and Juliet. 
(Odeon; Marble Arch.) 
—Passport to the 
World. (Cameo-Poly.) 

Tue late Gérard Philipe 

turas up in London this 

week in the late Jacques 

Becker’s film on Modigliani, The Lovers of 

Montparnasse (‘A’ certificate). The film is 

several years old and certainly not the best 

of Becker but it is interesting as an example 
of two things: the artist in public estima- 
tion, and Philipe in one of his key parts. 

Philipe was one of those actors (like Brando) 

who are more presences than performers, and 

seem to fulfil their function just by being intensely 
themselves. Everything he did was a variation on 
the theme of this central personality: his ethereal, 
almost transparent Prince Mishkin in The Idiot, 
his schoolboy in Le Diable au Corps, quintes- 
sence of the child-lover, his Modigliani here, the 
romantically viewed artist in whom degradation 
glitters with a hectic beauty: all were sides of 
the image of a man complex enough for farce or 
tragedy but, as it were, always in line with him- 
self. These are the presences that really come off, 
the recognisable though not necessarily hack- 
neved figures, and the fascination lies (though 
not everyone is fascinated, of course) not in looks 
so much as in what seems the remarkable har- 
mony and congruity of a nature. 

Modigliani’s life and character are, of course, 

a gift to the romantically inclined, and Becker 

has taken the straight romantic line with him. 

Here he is as Louis Latourettes described him in 

real life: ‘Dressed in brown corduroy, with a 

coloured neckerchief and a broadbrimmed hat, 

he looked exactly like the traditional idea of a 

painter, but was so original and so handsome 

that one noticed his looks—both Jewish and 

Venetian—at once. His face was delicate, worn 

by the effects of tuberculosis; his eyes shone, at 

once ingenuous and ironical; his smife was so 
very young. . . .” One may smile at the legend, 
at what seem the theatrical tricks of a life that 
is now too well known; even at the facts that fit 
too snugly into legendary grooves—the dazzling 
looks, the tuberculosis, the frenetic pace at which 





everything was taken, the failure alive and the 
commercial success soon after death, the mistress 
who flung herself through a window when he 
died, and was buried with him. But how get round 
that brown-corduroy figure? It existed; and there 
was a touch, more than a touch, of the authentic 
poéte maudit about him. It is this that Gérard 
Philipe managed to suggest, the fatal impossibility 
as a human being of a certain kind of artist, and 
the inability of anything, even of love, to change 
him. All Philipe parts, in fact, had this element 
of human impossibility about them. Nothing 
ever ended well, normally, or even heroically. 
Becker’s film deals with the last years of 
Modigliani’s short life, and has some curious 
distortions and gaps—the main one being the 
omission of the daughter born to him and Jeanne 
in 1918 and the other child about to be born 
when Jeanne killed herself. Anouk Aimee plays 
Jeanne in the tradition of angelic purity and self- 
abnegation that suits her appropriately long- 
necked soulfulness: Modigliani’s outburst 
against her perfection is one of the most con- 
vincing moments in the film. Lilli Palmer, very 
chic, is his English mistress Beatrice Hastings, 
towards whom he seems characteristically vague. 
‘You, from Melbourne,’ he says. ‘No, Manches- 
ter,’ says Beatrice, who has been living with him 
for two years by then. Ah well, you can’t expect 
a genius to know which side of the world 
Australia’s on; and that more or less sums up the 
film’s attitude. Still, the Modigliani temperament 
exists, so the film carries a sort of conviction. 
What is it that makes American sociological 
films so different from ours? Last week the 
British Flame in the Streets had all the high- 
minded flatfootedness that seems inevitable when 
our films get serious and contemporary. Types, 
not people; a situation carefully contrived to 
illustrate a current problem; nothing extraneous. 
The American film The Young Savages (direc- 
tor: John Frankenheimer; ‘X’ certificate) has 
just as urgent a social problem—yes, racial 
prejudice again—even more closely confined and 
contrived and settled in the small space of a 
courtroom, and just as much of a moral dilemma 
in its hero. But what spirit, what zip; how one 
cares, weeps, gets excited for it all, by compari- 
son! It is not only that one is a good film, the 
other not. The American social film tradition is 
dynamic; ours is a dead duck. Twenty or even 
fifteen years ago British films were called ‘real,’ 
Hollywood films synthetic. Now it is ours that 
seem incapable of reflecting real life, living 
people, problems you care about, moral ques- 
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tions to make you cheer or groan; and again and 
again American films that set people cheering 
(about, after all, to them far remoter problems) 
in our two-and-nines. Courtroom scenes, politi- 
cal corruption, hooligan youth, Harlem tene- 
ments, the lawyer who has crossed the tracks: 
we have seen them all before, yet each time they 
seem to get a new lease of toughness and energy. 

The Young Savages is a piece of liberal 
propaganda against the death penalty, and 
against the indiscriminate condemnation of teen- 
age hoodlums, racial gangs. and other slum 
eruptions. A blind Puerto Rican boy—who after- 
wards turns out to be, in spite of his handicap 
and the pathetic little harmonica he plays, one 
of the gang leaders and his sixteen-year-old 
sister’s pimp—is stabbed by three youths from a 
nearby Italian gang. Prosecuting is a rich, rising 
lawyer, whose boss wants the death sentence for 
political reasons; he himself wants-doesn’t-want 
it for obscurer reasons connected with his own 
Harlem origins and with the fact that his name 
isn’t really Bell but Bellini and his cool, rich wife 
is what he contemptuously calls a ‘third-genera- 
tion liberal.” To complicate things further the 
mother of one of the boys is his sweetheart from 
the old days (Shelley Winters), and by a cunning 
stroke of casting the boy is disconcertingly like 
her. It is an enormously exciting, rumbustious, 
morally exhilarating film, and reminds me a bit 
of 12 Angry Men. 

The Hoodlum Priest (director: Irvin Kersh- 
ner; ‘A’ certificate) is another plea for liberalism 
in the treatment of criminals, this time in the 
true story of a Missouri Jesuit who works among 
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convicts. It is rather a one-man film, the one 
man being the remarkable Don Murray, who 
produces it, clearly feels deeply for it, and plays 
Father Clark with exactly the right mixture of 
toughness and tenderness. This is another actor 
who doesn’t exactly ‘perform,’ yet his presence 
is hardly a mere projection of himself—not, at 
least, in the ruthlessly personal fashion of the 
big ‘personalities. In him one gets what is be- 
coming more frequent in films, the sense of a real 
person, of credible attitudes, of an unfaked and 
unfakeable humanity. 

Briefly: Ustinov’s Romanoff and Juliet (U’ 
certificate), a terribly damp political squib, bear- 
able only when Ustinov himself is about; and 
Passport to the World, Peter Townsend's travel 
film, over the triviality, pomposity, ineptness and 
sheer idiocy of which a veil must be drawn. 


Television 


Shrunken Heads 


By PETER FORSTER 





PARADOXICALLY, the problem 
half the time is not what to 
watch but what to listen to— 
we watch their words, often 
more carefully than they do. 
This leads to the close-follow- 
ing, secondary problem (which 
I commend to all public men 
who view) that the eminent need not worry about 
how to get on television, but about how to make a 
showing, on it. For instance, last week Granada 





promoted an ‘Appointment with Cyril Connolly,’ 
in an interview with Malcolm. Muggeridge, and 
true to its usual bilious billing TV Times in- 
formed us that Mr. Connolly ‘has been called the 
most devastating wit of our time. In fact, during 
half an hour of almost total tedium, suppusedly 
masquerading as urbane conversation between 
two men of the world, Mr. C emerged as one of 
the most devastating bores of our time. But this, I 
hasten to insist, was on the strength of one 
appearance on a medium where he seemed de- 
cidedly ill at ease. Obviously he cannot be a com- 
plete bore—in fact, somebody assured me the 
other day that he is definitely not a complete 
bore. 

From the point of view of the public, it is a 
splendid thing (as I have argued on many occa- 
sions, and as Mr. Connolly would doubtless 
agree) that the lions should be cut down to size, 
and shown as shrunken heads pinned to a screen, 
rather than roaring beasts behind a pen—but 
sadly, those who promote such programmes 
genuinely seem to believe in the phoney claims 
of their own publicists. Granada even sent me a 
copy of an article boosting Mr. Connolly—if 
they really believed what it said, they should 
have scrapped the interview, for the one made 
nonsense of the other. 

The argument could be further illustrated by 
ATV’s interview between Kenneth Harris and 
the new Archbishop of Canterbury. It was hard 
at times to tell which was more arch and which 
more episcopal—what with Mr. Harris’s genu- 
flecting approach and Dr. Ramsey’s semaphore 
eyebrows. If I had a great deal of space I would 
be glad to take to pieces the deficiencies in 
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argument and presentation of a man whose im. 
mense scholarship and integrity are doubtless 
beyond reproach—but really to goodness, how 
should we react to an Archbishop who, listing 
his conceptions of his duties, remarks that, 
thirdly, he must try to bring God home to the 
people! ! was reminded of a description of 
J. A. Froude in argument, talking like a great, 
overweighted galleon, unable to depress his 
heavy cannon. And why, in this day and age, 
should Mr. Harris so coyly prelude his bromide 
queries ‘with great respect’ and suchlike for. 
malities? On television, a man stands or falls 
on the strength of his words and personality 
on the screen, whatever his record elsewhere. | 
doubt not that on Russian television, shop 
stewards and commissars are likewise questioned 
‘with great respect.’ 

So to Forum (ATV), in which on Sunday after- 
noons a kind of parody debating society is staged 
in a studio—with an intense, goggle-eyed and 
sports-coated student-studio audience, and tradi- 
tional observances about ‘the honourable 
speaker’ which sit oddly on a debating union 
with no apparent traditions. Last Sunday, on 
the issue of punishment of criminals, there was 
a hand-flailing pundit obviously hoping to catch 
a Sunday editor’s eye, and a cautious Young 
Tory drawing a Crossbow at no particular ven- 
ture, and a horrid, rehearsed, specious and semi- 
literate sub-Aldermaston earnestness about the 
house which was deeply depressing. Mr. James 
Ferman’s production, nicely caustic in its cutting 
from words to face, seemed to share my opinion. 
I repeat, so few of their words are worth 
viewing. 
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SUMMER BOOKS 


Mr. Maugham’s Notions 


HAVE a notion that the artist is a man much 

like other men. He shares to the full their vain, 
egotistical dreams, their pettiness and cruelty, 
their lust and greed; he is capable equally of the 
self-sacrifice and the nobility of spirit which 
form the other half of the contradiction that is 
human nature and raise it fleetingly above the 
brute creation. And yet, such are the paradoxes 
at the heart of things that he will not be a good 
artist unless there are moments when he is 
indescribably moved at the contemplation of 
some ideal beauty, when his heart beats strangely 
and on a sudden his whole being seems borne 
aloft towards he knows not what. 

if you feel at home with that sort of notion, 


then you will notoriously have so felt with many” 


of the works of Mr. Somerset Maugham; and, 
now that the supply of these seems to be running 
thin, the publication of Mr. Richard Cordell’s 
volume* offers the chance of similarly comfort- 
able sampling of similar notions. From Boswell 
onward, what a biographer does to his subject 
has been approached in interest by what subject 
does to biographer. I have no idea how Mr. 
Cordell writes when he isn’t writing about Mr. 
Maugham, but in these pages, or in such of them 
as he is not actually quoting or paraphrasing his 
way. he puts on a remarkable impersonatioa.act. 
He assures us. for instance, of Mr. Maugham’s 
acquaintance with the notion ‘that human nature 
is complex, that divided loyalties often make 
man’s motives obscure to himself as well as to 
others.’ Quite a few of us, you see, might have 
managed to work out the bit about to others 
unassisted, but it takes Cordell-Maugham to spot 
that prizewinning to himself as well. 

Some of Mr. Maugham’s admirers may simply 
not recognise that this book is about him instead 
of by him: I think of those who wrote to ask for 
a picture or an autograph of Larry Darrell (the 
hero of The Razor's Edge), a phenomenon re- 
corded by Mr. Cordell as a pretty impressive 
tribute to something or other. Others may 
welcome the assiduity with which, like a border- 
line candidate in some pass school, he retells the 
stories of Mr. Maugham’s stories or, moving up 
now to the beta-query-plus level, restitches 
material from Mr. Maugham’s autobiographical 
works and prefaces; there is a place for the 
literary equivalent of an ‘Operatic Gems’ pot- 
pourri slung together over the weekend by an 
arranger’s devil. But others again—surely there 
must be others again—will tire eventually of 
collecting specimens of blurb-writer’s criticism 
(‘a simple but powerful study of antipathy that 
grows into intense hate’), and will cease to marvel 
at the long and variegated roll-calls of Maugham 
fans which, together with information on_sales 
and translations, are about as much as Mr. 
Cordell can do in the way of establishing his 
subject’s credentials. 

There is an obvious appropriateness about all 





* SOMERSET MAUGHAM: A BIOGRAPHICAL AND 
CriticAL Stupy. By Richard Cordell. (Heinemann, 
25s.) 





By KINGSLEY AMIS 


this, as obvious as what we learn about Johnson 
from noticing that it was Boswell who wrote his 
life. The totality of Mr. Cordell’s achievement 
here reflects a sizeable part, at any rate, of Mr. 
Maugham’s, the part that seems to depend on 
the meagreness of most of his notions about life 
and art, whether these are expressed as such or 
are deducible from his practice. His insistence 
on the primacy of narrative interest, for example, 
would be all very well if it were not so often 
accompanied by a too easily satisfied curiosity 
about his alleged speciality, the complexities of 
human behaviour. He writes of the people he 
met on a trip to the South Seas: ‘I found it pos- 
sible without conscious effort to pigeon-hole each 
one in my awareness,’ the sort of remark which 
would come better from a dendrologist on a 
stroll round a friend’s estate. Similarly: ‘I learnt 
very quickly when a place promised me some- 
thing and then I waited till I had got it,’ as if ‘it’ 
were a set of native pottery or an unusually 
potent local liqueur. 

The connection between deficiencies of ap- 
proach and poverty of language is clear enough. 
We have all in our time recoiled from the 
strangely tender smile that hovers endemically 
on the lips of Maugham characters and the 
mischievous twinkle that may at any moment 
dance in their eyes. The gimcrack antitheses, 
whereby most folk accept their lot, if not with 
serenity, at all events with resignation, or a man 
is presented as one you could not approve of, 
but could not help liking, are as hard to bear. 
Worst of all are the sudden wild forays into 


imagery. perhaps recalling the fact that their 
author grew up in the 1890s: Mr. Cordell makes 
one of his few mis-statements—they are as few 
as his statements—when he speaks of Mr. 
Maugham’s ‘deliberate avoidance of “fine writ- 
ing.” Anyhow, to narrate in all apparent serious- 
ness that ‘slumber fell upon their tired eyelids 
like the light rain of spring upon the fresh-turned 
earth,’ and to leave it uncancelled, is no mere 
local blemish It charts the limits of Mr. 
Maugham’s celebrated sense of irony with un- 
comfortable precision 

Other limitations are easily recalled. Passion, 
as a word, turns up all over the stories and novels; 
the thing itself is usually absent. When George 
Peregrine cannot believe that his wife’s poems 
refer to a tempestuous love-affair she has had, it 
is hard not to share his incredulity. When Red 
and Sally, years after their love-idyll, meet by 
chance and fail to recognise each other, this 
strikes one as less a symptom of moral coarsen- 
ing than a highly civilised tacit agreement to keep 
buried the memory of an intolerable silliness. The 
author's predilection for odd or exotic attitudes 
to sex—hidalgo-ism in ‘The Point of Honour, 
Gallic practicality in ‘Appearance and Reality’— 
may be part of his function as chronicler of the 
curious, but it also represents a flight from the 
subject itself. Even Rosie Gann never comes to 
life as the recipient of Willie Ashenden’s or any- 
one else’s ‘passion. 

But Rosie is completely real when she steps 
outside her overtly sexual role and becomes the 
befriender of the schoolboy Willie, or rounds off 
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ROGER PILKINGTON 
SMALL BOAT THROUGH SWEDEN 


‘Here is a book which is strongly recom- 
mended alike for boat owners with a “yen” 
to go continental, and for armchair travellers.’ 
—The Sphere, Line drawings by David Knight. 

25s 


FRANK O’CONNOR 


AN ONLY CHILD 


‘Mr. O’Connor writes about his youth with a 
lyrical simplicity and a lightness of humou: 
that rises like oxygen bubbles through the 
grey horror."—KENNETH ALLSOP, Daily Mail. 
21s 





New fiction 


JOYCE HOWARD 
A PRIVATE VIEW 


‘Miss Howard writes simply and sincerely in 
a pellucid style, and because of it A Private 


View will have far greater impact than many | 


a more sophisticated work.’—Sunday Times. 
16s 


NATALA DE LA FERE 


A MESS OF POTAGE 


A humorous tale of a French family who drink 
their grandmother’s ashes. 
‘Exploits her situation with true French 
irony and piquancy.’—Books and Bookmen. 
16s 


TOM LEA 
THE PRIMAL YOKE 


A powerful novel of an ex-Marine hero of 
the Pacific war and of his struggles to realise 
his battle-born dream of the good life amongst 
the mountains of Wyoming. 18s 





New paperbacks 


MARGARET 


MITCHELL 
GONE WITH THE WIND 


A new and unabridged one-volume edition. 
Over 1,000 pages. St. Martin’s Library. 7s 6d 


RUDYARD KIPLING 
ALL THE MOWGLI STORIES 


A new edition of some of Kipling’s great 
stories. 4s 
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the novel in her old age with a burst of trium- 
phant vulgarity. Cakes and Ale, indeed, carries 
the effect of a great deal of Mr. Maugham’s 
fiction: that of a picture dull or out of drawing 
at the centre, sharp and lively elsewhere. The 
account of Alroy Kear, the pushing, Walpole- 
like man of letters, with its inextricable com- 
pound of malice, fairness and pretended fairness, 
has not lost an iota of its bite. Most of all, the 
brilliant construction of the book, the exact 
sense of timing, the unobtrusive logic of the 
transitions. the accumulations of dramatic irony, 
are the index of an achievement that makes 


| Eveless in Gaza and all its analogues look vaguely 
| arid That this ts not an isolated success 1s proved 








by such minor masterpieces as ‘Flotsam and 
Jetsam.’ Here again the ‘passion’ stuff is botched: 
‘they fell. madly in love with one another’ as 
Maugham couples so often do, a mere donnée 
that arouses no more interest or conviction than, 
say, the faster-than-light drive in a science-fiction 
story. But the figure of Norman Grange, the 
beefy, surly rubber-planter who murders his 
wife’s lover, is solid enough not only to keep 
the melodrama anchored down, but to render the 
isolated bungalow a haunt of nightmarish bore- 
dom and hatred, from which Skelton, the un- 
expected visitor who has learnt half of the story, 
is delivered at just the right point, a point that 
Mrs. Grange’s memories daily drive her beyond. 
It is skill of this order that makes Mr. Maugham, 
like Mr. P. G. Wodehouse on a quite different 
level, a writer’s writer. 

His finest performance, however, remains Of 
Human Bondage, Although the construction is 
not this time remarkable—theme and coherence 
have departed by three-quarters of the way 
through, at latest—the treatment is everywhere 
invigoratingly direct and literal. We are certainly 
to take Philip Carey’s club-foot as a ‘symbol’ of 
bondage, but it is a fully actual club-foot too, with 
a series of plausible consequences in both inner 
and outer life. The ‘novel shows how one 
barrier, in the shape of lameness, loneliness, puri- 
tanism or stupidity, will set up others: suspicion, 
over-exclusive affection, vindictiveness, exhibi- 
tionism, obstinacy, intolerance, self-torture—the 
state of what a later generation has learnt to call 
the injustice collector. It is this which leads Philip 
into the central episode, his agonising involve- 
ment with the cold, trivial and vulgar Mildred 
Rogers. Mildred’s eventual ruin brings a baneful 
whiff of Maupassant, Mr. Maugham’s evil 
genius, and Philip’s escape from bondage taps the 
author’s special vein of the lyrical-banal, but 
until then the situation is totally believable, repel- 
lent without ceasing to be pathetic. It is adroitly 
counterweighted by Philip’s early brush with 
Miss Wilkinson, the randy-respectable governess. 
Egged on by ideas about manliness and romance, 
mentally halving her evident age before the fact 
and almost doubling it after, he cuts a funnier 
figure here than most serious heroes are allowed 
to become. 

Like all writers with energy and a degree of 
professional pride, Mr. Maugham has managed 
on occasion to transcend his limitations. His 
notions of the writer’s function and nature— 
teller of tales, arranger of patterns, not at the 
mercy of any obsession thanks to his ability to 
‘put it down in black and white,’ and thus ‘the 
only free man’—is patently inadequate as a com- 
mentary on his own best work. When the mean, 
timid, pompous vicar of Blackstable, Philip 
Carey’s guardian, reappears in Cakes and Ale, 
we recognise only the most obvious of the agents 
of bondage who haunt Mr. Maugham’s world. 
That that world is more than the narrow corner 
it so often seems to be emerges unmistakably in 
two novels and parts of several more, perhaps a 
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dozen stories, and The Summing-Up, that funny, 
honest self-portrait in which Mr. Maugham, after 
characteristically disavowing any hope for liter- 
ary immortality, says ‘it is pleasant to think’ that 
he may find a place in the history of his country’s 
literature. He has found that place. 


Bulldog in the Manger 


New Dimensions in Foreign Policy. By Max 
Beloff. (Allen and Unwin, 25s.) 


IN this book Professor Beloff describes, and then 
discusses, the impact upon Whitehall and West- 
minster of various international bodies which 
owe their existence to the Cold War, or to the 
growth of the ‘European idea. He reviews the 
origias of OEEC, the Council of Europe. NATO, 
the Coal and Steel Community, WEU, and finally 
the so-called ‘Common Market’ and Euratom. 
He then analyses the problems of departmental 
adjustment and coordination which have arisen, 
and in the last chapter offers an ‘assessment of 
the record’ with a general conclusion of his own. 

I have to distinguish between the frankly per- 
sonal character of the last few pages and the 
studiously impersonal tone of the rest of the 
book, though I am inclined to think that such 
distinctions are more apparent than real. Profes- 
sor Beloff is not only learned, he is also a man 
of strong political opinions, and the coy construc- 
tions of academic ‘objectivity’ do not suit him 
well. (‘One need not go the whole way with Lord 
Esher . . .’, etc.) In fact, the author’s slant is 
manifest throughout the book. He believes that 
‘the activities of the individual citizen and the 
degree of freedom available to his rulers are both 
increasingly dependent upon forces and institu- 
tions that transcend national frontiers.’ Conse- 
quently he is bound to see in the foreign policy 
of Labour and Tory Governments since the War 
a ‘failure which might perhaps [my italics] be 
described as a failure of the imagination.’ But 
hope glimmers. ‘It is possible [again my italics] 
.. . that this study is being written at a time 
when the general framework of ideas about 
British policy is being subjected to serious recon- 
sideration for the first time since 1947." 

The British record between that date and 1959 
(Professor Beloff’s period) is indeed depressing. 
Marshall Plan? “The Americans were consis- 
tently more enthusiastic for the idea that Western 
Europe should be regarded as a whole, and 
pressed in the early stages for more elaborate 
and far-reaching international machinery than 
the British deemed desirable.” Council of 
Europe? ‘It was with some reluctance that the 
British Government went along with its part- 
ners... .. NATO? ‘The British still unsuc- 
cessfully fought to have the headquarters located 
in London. They also wanted a rather different 
kind of organisation.” In each particular con- 
text we find the same dreary refrain. No wonder 
the Continentals who launched the Schuman Plan 
were ‘determined that British objections to supra- 
national ideas should not... be allowed to 


‘affect the final structure of the proposed new 


institutions’; and no wonder an equal determina- 
tion was shown when .the EEC and Euratom 
were struggling to be born. 

Professor Beloff is chiefly concerned with the 
mechanics of government. He does not, unfortu- 
nately, give quite enough attention to the 
human factor. It is true that the hallowed 
methods and formule of. government in the 
United Kingdom helped to shape the thoughts 
of British statesmen, but it is not the whole truth. 
In a tantalising passage, the huge British mis- 
calculation—that the Six would come round to 
the Free Trade Area project—is attributed 
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The Ascent of 
Dhaulagiri 


MAX EISELIN 
Translated by E. NOEL BOWMAN 


Of the Himalayan peaks, ‘the white 
mountain’ Dhaulagiri remained 
unconquered long after the ascent 
of Everest. 8,222 metres high, it 
resisted seven attempts in recent 
years, until the 1960 Swiss Expedi- 
tion led by 28-year-old Max Eiselin 
got six men to the top—without 
oxygen. In his modest and memor- 
able account he describes the climb 
as ‘purely a mountaineering effort 
without any scientific background.’ 
The story is illustrated with many 
excellent photographs, some in 
colour. 255 net 


Battle in 


Bossenden Wood 


The Strange Story of 
Sir William Courtenay 


P. G. ROGERS 


The full account of a lunatic’s 
adventures and their social implica- 
tions. At Dunkirk, Kent, in May 
1838, Courtenay murdered a 

village constable sent to arrest him; 
the same day he fought the military 
with a band of deluded rustics, his 
own and ten more lives being lost in 
the fray. Illustrated 25s net 


The Constitutional 
Structure of the 
Commonwealth 


K. C. WHEARE 


The structure of the Commonwealth 
has changed greatly since the 
publication in 1938 of The Statute of 
Westminster and Dominion Status. 

In this new book Professor Wheare 
makes a fresh approach to the subject 
*.. . itis likely to become the 
indispensable interpreter of the 
ill-defined and only partly written 
constitution of the Commonwealth.’ 


SCOTSMAN 255 net 


The Oxford Ibsen 


Volume V : Pillars of Society; 
A Doll’s House; Ghosts 


Translated and edited by 
J. W. MCFARLANE 


The second volume to be published 
of a new translation of all Ibsen’s 
plays. These three constitute a series, 
the terms of which are a succession 
of curses. Each is concerned in some 
way with the concept of ‘home’, and 
all document a process of emancipa- 
tion by ordeal, their deeper 
preoccupations being with a proper 
definition of freedom 30s net 
Acting editions (text of plays only), 
paper covers each 6s net 
Volume VI (25s net) contains An 
Enemy of the People; The Wild 
Duck; Rosmersholm; acting editions 
each §s net 
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THE TRAGIC SCENE AT BOSSENDEN WOOD 


(Drawn by an eye witness, especially for the Penny Satirist) 
BATTLE IN BOSSENDEN WOOD is described on the left 


Edith Simcox and George Eliot 


K. A. MCKENZIE Introduction by GORDON S. HAIGHT 


Edith Simcox, writer and pioneer social worker, led an intense inner life 
centring on George Eliot, her ‘own beautiful love’, ‘my Darling and my God’. 
‘Edith Simcox called her journal “Autobiography of a Shirt Maker”’, and on the 
hitherto almost unknown manuscript Professor McKenzie bases his short but 
packed book, which comes to us enriched with Professor Haight’s masterly 
introduction.’ GEOFFREY TILLOTSON in THE SUNDAY TIMES 18s net 


H. M. Hyndman and British Socialism 


CHUSHICHI TSUZUKI 


A long-deserved biography of the colourful Victorian eccentric, founder of the 
organized Socialist movement in this country and the leading British Marxist 
in the late nineteenth century. 

*...an admirably fair book and very well-informed . . . throws a lot of interesting 
light on the origins of British Marxism and the growth of the modern Labour 
Movement’. SOCIALIST LEADER Illustrated 35s net 


The Life of J. M. W. Turner R.A. 


A. J. FINBERG 


Revised and with a Supplement by HILDA F. FINBERG 


Long recognized as the standard life of England’s greatest landscape painter, 
this work now appears in a second edition incorporating new material which 
has come to light since 1939. Illustrated 63s net 


Muhammad, Prophet and Statesman 


MONTGOMERY W. WATT 


Muhammad has often been maligned by his biographers. This objective 
account of his career and achievements avoids both theological basis and hagi- 
ography, and gives particular attention to the social and political background 
against which Islam was born and developed. 255 net 


The Writer’s Dilemma 


Introduction by STEPHEN SPENDER 


What are the limits beyond his own control that threaten the modern writer? 
The Editor of The Times Literary Supplement put this question to ten repre- 
sentative authors, and invited them to consider the position of the writer in an 
age which places greater value on the progress of technology than on the state of 
the individual. The essays, by Arnold J. Toynbee, John Bowen, Lawrence 
Durrell, Gerald Heard, Nathalie Sarraute, William Golding, Arthur Calder- 
Marshall, Saul Bellow, ‘Alan Sillitoe and Richard Wollheim, were originally 
published in the 7.L.S. under the heading ‘Limits of Control’. The quality and 
diversity of the contributions will appeal to all who are interested in — 
12s 6d net 
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The Emergence of 
Modern Turkey 


BERNARD LEWIS 


* ,.. presents the reader with all the 
facts necessary for judgment, 
prepared by very complete study. 
Influences still active are traced, 
with a remarkable sense of historic 
value, from their forgotten sources, 
and it is this wider wisdom which 
lifts Bernard Lewis’s work from the 
reference shelf to those richer 
pastures where anyone whom the 
travel-journalists’ hasty gallop does 
not satisfy may browse.’ SUNDAY 
TELEGRAPH (Chatham House) 
Illustrated 48s net 


Spain and the 
Defense of the 
West 


Ally and Liability 
ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 


‘Professor Whitaker has rightly 
considered his.terms of reference to 
include a study of all the implications 
for the US of an alliance with Spain. 
The result is that he has written, 
without becoming diffuse or straying 
from his general theme, the best 
book on the politics of contemporary 
Spain.’ HUGH THOMAS in THE 
GUARDIAN. 

(Council on Foreign Relations) 48s net 


Tragedy in 
Algeria 


GERARD MANSELL 


The author describes the look and 
feel of the country and its people and 
the impact of French colonization on 
the Muslim population. He traces 
the political origins of the nationalist 
rebellion, examines Algeria’s 
economic problems and analyses the 
dilemma facing France. After a 

brief account of General de Gaulle’s 
approach, he discusses some of the 
solutions that have been put forward. 
(Institute of Race Relations) 6s net 


Refugee World 


ROBERT KEE 


A searching look at the refugee 
problem in Europe. “The reader will 
feel that he is really meeting 
refugees and hearing of their trials at 
first hand.” WESTERN MAIL. 
‘Robert Kee’s pitiful little book is a 
drop of feeling in an ocean of need. 
People who read it can hardly help 
but demand to know what we should 
do about pity. MARGHANITA 
LASKI in the SPECTATOR 
Illustrated 15s net 


The Art of War 


From the Age of Napoleon to 
the Present Day 


CYRIL FALLS 

This is not a military history but an 

analysis for the general reader of the 

way in which land armies, navies, 

and air forces have been handled. 

Theory is dealt with in simple terms, 

and the full implications of nuclear 

warfare are considered. 

(HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY) 
Illustrated 8s 6d net 








W. H. ALLEN 


Publishers oj 200d books since the 18th century 


ALAN SILLITOE 


‘Britain’s most successful writer’ is represented 
on our list by the following books : 





———~ 





Saturday Night and Sunday Morning 15s 
The Loneliness of the Long-Distance Runner 

(Hawthornden Prize) 125 6g 
The General 135 6g 
The Rats and Other Poems $s 
M. SASEK 


has done it again! We have just published THIS 
IS EDINBURGH and THIS IS MUNICH, 
With his gorgeous full-colour pictures on every 
page and his usual witty captions, he spark- 
lingly brings to life these two great cities. For 
chil if you can tear them away from 
adults | each 155 


EDMUND WILSON 


We have in stock the following titles by the 
English-speaking world’s foremost literary critic: 


The American Earthquake 375 6d 
ae aed to the Iroquois 365 
The Shores of Light 305 


OWLS DO CRY 

JANET FRAMB’S novel is conceived with -so 
individual a vision as to be remarkable. Miss 
Frame has been called the finest writer to have 
emerged from New Zealand since Katherine 
Mansfield. 165 


CONRAD AIKEN 


John Davenport writes: ‘Like Eliot, he is an 
Originator with his roots in the past . . . but 
always alert to the trends of the time. This can 
be seen in his collected criticism with its modest 
title, A REVIEWER’S ABC. Here is nearly 
half a century’s literary table talk by one of the 
most penetrating writers of our time.’ 305 


A TIME OF GRASS 

MARTIN MICHAEL KIWE’S story of a hand- 
some, ambitious young man who tries to crash 
Roman society makes highly amusing and 
sophisticated reading. 15s 
‘Mr. Kiwe writes very well . . . a lyrical 
description of Rome’—Hilary Seaton, suNDAY 
TIMES. 


MARILYN MONROE 

An up-to-the-minute biography by MAURICE 
ZOLOTOW. Much more than just the usual 
story of a film star. ‘Irresistible reading’—Kenneth 
Allsop, DAILY MAIL. ‘Very readable’—scorsMAN. 
‘Ravishingly readable’-—A/an Dent, suNDAY 
TELEGRAPH. Iilus. 255 


VANCE BOURJAILY 

His great new novel, CONFESSIONS OF A 
SPENT YOUTH, being the ror bizarre adven- 
tures—sexual, emotional and intellectual—of a 
young man in his quest for experience. ‘A tre- 
mendous book’—cGuarpIan. ‘Fantastically sus- 
, tained.’—TIMEs. 185 


MURDERED ON DUTY 

The tragic recent slaying of two policemen lends 
great, if unwanted, topicality to BELTON 
COBB’S chronicle of the killing of policemen 
in Great Britain. Illus. 18s 








Publishers of good books since the 18th century 


W. HH. 


ALLEN 





(though with the usual scholarly reservation) to 
a purely human error of judgment. (‘What was 
perhaps insufficiently appreciated was that 
Erhard’s record showed that when his ideas con- 
flicted with those of the Chancellor it was the 
latter who invariably came out on top.) With 
more flesh and blood to if, Professor Beloff’s 
treatise would be more readable, and at times 
more penetrating. 

Be that as it may, I would recommend the 
book to any student of contemporary affairs, and 
more especially to any Member of Parliament 
who has not lost the habit of reading. The argu- 
ment for a standing committee on foreign affairs 
is well re-stated. There are also some interesting 
titbits. Another professor (Parkinson) will relish 
the information that the number of despatches 
and other papers entering the Foreign Office rose 
from 68,119 in 1913 to 270,968 in 1939 and 
603,870 in 1949. Among the ‘new dimensions in 
foreign policy,’ bumph has kept its place. 

ALTRINCHAM 


Beached Wildcat 


Anzio. By Wynford Vaughan-Thomas. (Long- 
mans, 30s.) 


Tuts book will make bitter reading for anyone 
who fought at Anzio, especially during the 
bloody period of attack and counter-attack in 
February, 1944. Mr. Vaughan-Thomas’s conclu- 
sion is that the beachhead did in the end pay off; 
it provided invaluable lessons for the Normandy 
landings and it played an important part when 
Alexander fought his way north through the 
Gustav line in May. Quite so—but at what a 
price, as Mr. Vaughan-Thomas points out. 

To a private soldier, an NCO or junior officer 
at the front line, ‘higher policy’ is something 
utterly remote and unfathomable, One may be 
jerked from hell-hole to hell-hole, watch one’s 
friends die or be harrifyingly maimed by the 
dozen, suffer miserable weather conditions, be 
goaded into patrols or attacks across minefields 
against an enemy who seems to possess every 
advantage, and yet, in spite of everything, one 
still assumes—has to assume—that the people at 
the top, the very top, know what they are doing 
and at least have some sort of unity of purpose. 

Well, the purpose originally behind the Anzio 
landing on January 22 was to break the deadlock 
in Italy. The idea was Churchill’s own; it was 
designed as a piece of daring, a ‘cat’s claw,’ a 
risk certainly but nevertheless a flamboyant 
gesture that could conceivably have meant the 
capture of Rome and the cutting off of the Ger- 
man army from the rear by seizing the Alban 
Hills. The Allies landed, to find that they had 
taken the enemy totally by surprise. The way to 
Rome and the Alban Hills was wide open. But 
instead of advancing, they waited, creeping 
forward no more than a mere seven miles along 
the Anzio-Albano road, not even touching Route 
Seven, one of the main highways to Cassino and 
the south. The Germans gathered, launched 
attack after attack, decimating battalions like the 
6th Gordons, Ist Irish Guards and 2nd Sherwood 
Foresters, reaching the very last-ditch defences of 
the beachhead, until incredibly they were halted, 
mainly through the crushing weight of the Allied 
bombardments. There followed three months of 
trench warfare of the All Quiet on the Western 
Front variety, unparalleled elsewhere during the 
Second World War. 


What went wrong? First: 


The adventure was launched under divided 
counsels and against the inner conviction of one 
of the partners. The men in Britain who were 
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responsible for the higher conduct of the war 
believed in Anzio; their American colleagues 
did not. When Allies disagree, they have to 
compromise, but compromise never won a 
battle yet. No wonder that the general selected 
to lead the troops into battle muttered as he left 
the final conference, ‘This is going to be worse 
than Gallipoli!’ 


In other words the Americans, who held the 
purse-strings, allowed Churchill, as though he 
were a brilliant child who wanted a toy and had 
to be humoured, enough LCTs to carry the 
absurdly inadequate force of two divisions, A 
question, therefore, that any surviving com- 
batant from Anzio is entitled to ask, is whether 
in the first place Churchill was justified in taking 
such a risk. But there is another question, even 
more serious: why didn’t the Americans, having 
grudgingly agreed to the plan, put their backs 
into the show instead of allowing Anzio to re- 
main a gamble, and a pretty dubious one. 


Second, we have General Lucas, the American 
put in charge of the landing by General Mark 
Clark—excessively cautious, with no heart in the 
venture, distrusted by his British subordinates. 
In Mr. Vaughan-Thomas’s opinion, Lucas 
went ashore determined not to advance to the 
Alban Hills and he never communicated this to 
the British. It can be understood that he felt 
pessimistic about the smallness of the striking 
force allotted to him, but how much anguish 
could have been spared at Anzio if at least he had 
dared to take Campoleone and Cisterna the first 
day.. He could easily, too, have risked sending 
patrols into the hills, which would have confused 
the enemy and might have affected Kesselring’s 
decision to hold firm on the Gustav line. No 
wonder Churchill said: ‘I had hoped that we 
were hurling a wild cat on to the shore, but all 
we had got was a stranded whale.’ When, to 
everyone’s relief, Lucas was at last relieved by 
Truscott, a general of immensely different calibre, 
the damage was done; thousands of British and 
American troops had been slaughtered. 


About General Mark Clark, Mr. Vaughan- 
Thomas is kind, kinder than, say, Fred 
Majdalany would have been. If Anzio was 
Churchill’s ‘baby,’ then why was it not made an 
all-British venture? Because it ‘had to be 
launched from a Fifth Army base and was there- 
fore a Fifth Army responsibility.” Because, one 
suspects, Clark’s vanity was such that he could 
not bear to miss any opportunity, however slight, 
of his Fifth Army being the first to have ‘the 
honour of capturing Rome,’ with himself at its 
victorious head. Mr. Vaughan-Thomas- says: 
‘The Higher Command had given him a job to 
do and, as a soldier, he had accepted it.’ But 
there was more to it than that. 


The evidence is sickening. Mr. Vaughan- 
Thomas, who was BBC war correspondent from 
the landing to the breakout on May 23, is in a 
specially favoured position to tell the story and 
has worked hard to present a fair and exact 
picture, even if he has not quite the vividly 
imaginative gifts of Majdalany, especially when 
dealing with life at the platoon-level stratum. It 
may be that he has concentrated too hard on the 
disentangling of the necessarily confusing and 
complex to-ing and fro-ing of divisions and 
battalions during the February holocaust. He ts 
inclined, too, to underplay the murderous con- 
ditions and state of low morale in the front line 
wadis: from March onwards. Nevertheless he has 
written a book that deserves success and on a 
subject with implications transcending the purely 
localised interest of those who emerged alive 
from Anzio or who lost friends and relatives 
there. RALEIGH TREVELYAN 
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BOOKS FROM 


The Ascendancy of 
France, 1648-88 


EDITED BY F. L. CARSTEN 


The fifth volume of the New Cambridge Modern 
History (the sixth to be published) deals with 
the age of Louis XIV, when France played a 
dominant role in political, military and cultural 
spheres. 658 pages. 40s. net 








Rilke, Europe & the 
English-Spez king World 
E. C. MASON 


Professor Mason has made a detailed examina- 
tion of Rilke’s attitude to his own nationality, to 
the idea of a European cultural heritage, and the 
place in it of the English-speaking countries. 
30s. net 


27 


CAMBRIDGE 


The Second Period of 
Quakerism 


WILLIAM C. BRAITHWAITE 


The second volume of the late William C. 
Braithwaite’s standard history of the first 
seventy-five years of Quakerism was originally 
published thirty years ago. The Second Edition 
has a new appendix by Henry J. Cadbury. 
30s. net 





World Prehistory 


GRAHAME CLARK 


A stimulating outline of how the human race 
developed up to the stage when written records 
were kept. ‘The best introduction to the study 
of preliterate man.” G. HUXLEY in TIME AND 
TIDE. Clothbound, 30s. net; Paperback, 15s. net 


Reason and Morals 


JOHN WILSON 


The author of Language and the Pursuit of Truth 
(‘the spirited enemy of confusion, prejudice 
and violence’ THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLE- 
MENT) considers how philosophy can affect 
moral attitudes and conduct. 15s. net 


Shakespeare Survey 14 


EDITOR: ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


The main theme of this year’s Survey is Shake- 
speare’s*relationship to, and contrast with, his 
contemporaries. There are the usual inter- 
national notes, and reviews of productions and 
Shakespearian studies. 4 plates. 27s. 6d. net 
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A History of 
Sierra Leone, 1400-1787 
A. P. KUP 


A scholarly account of the early years of Sierra 
Leone to the establishment of the first British 
settlement. It incorporates much fresh material 
from original sources, including French and 
Portuguese. 4 maps. 21s. net 


W. B. Yeats: 
His Poetry and Thought 


A. G. STOCK 


A critical interpretation of Yeats’s poetry which 
considers three elements in particular: Yeats’s 
preoccupation with the Irish tradition, his 
social and political outlook, and the ideas 
formulated in A Vision. 27s. 6d. net 


Seventeenth Century 
Prose 


F. P. WILSON 


Professor Wilson has gathered five critical 
studies of 17th-century biography and sermons, 
exemplified by John Donne, Jeremy Taylor, 
Anthony 4 Wood, Isaak Walton, Robert Burton 
and Sir Thomas Browne. 215. net 
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Government 
L. W. WHITE & W. D. HUSSEY 


Since the Second Edition of Government in 
Great Britain, the Empire and the Common- 
wealth was published (1958) there have been 
many developments, and the text has been 
thoroughly revised. THIRD EDITION. I5s. net 


English for Maturity 


DAVID HOLBROOK 


A powerful plea for English as the core of 
education, and apractical handbook for teachers. 
*I hope English for Maturity will be widely read 
and used.” RAYMOND WILLIAMS in the NEW 
STATESMAN. Clothbound, 21s. net 

Paperbound, 11s. 6d. net 


English Examined 


SUSIE I. TUCKER 


An anthology of writings, 1600-1800, showing 
the views held at the time on the nature, 
resources and use of the English language. 
Many of these key passages are not readily 
available elsewhere. 22s. 6d. net 
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The Dramatic Works of 
Thomas Dekker, IV 


EDITOR: FREDSON BOWERS 


The fourth and final volume of the Cambridge 
edition of the complete plays is now available. 
It contains: The Sun’s Darling, Britannia’s 
Honor, London’s Tempe, Lust’s Dominion, and 
The Noble Spanish Soldier. 45s. net 


A Concise Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary 


J. R. CLARK HALL 


The new edition of this standard Anglo-Saxon 
dictionary has a supplement by Professor 
Herbert D. Merritt taking account of 1700 
words not previously listed. 466 pages. 
FOURTH EDITION. 40s. net 


Hitler Confronts 
England 


WALTER ANSEL 


The reason and significance of the German 
failure to invade England in 1940 is examined 
by Admiral Ansel from the German point of 
view. DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 24 plates; 
24 maps. 60s. net 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS - 


Available from all bookshops 


200 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.I 
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A biographical and critical study by Richard 


Cordell. 

“. .. @ good book . , . friendly without 
adulation ...1 found the matter extremely 
interesting.” CYRIL CONNOLLY, Sunday 
Times. 


“Even those who know Maugham per- 
sonally will learn much . . . admirable and 
informative...’ S, N. BEHRMAN, N.Y. Times 
Book Review. 25/- 


Steinbeck 


THE WINTER OF OUR DISCONTENT 
“ ,.@ major novel by one of America’s 
great writers .. . highly original... full of 
suspense, unforgettable characterisation, 
brilliant dialogue . . . ”’ BENJAMIN JAMES, 
Bookman. 

ss. . . Steinbeck re-emerges as one of 
America’s most subtle and human writers.” 
ROBERT POOLE, Books and Bookmen, 18/- 


Kersh 


THE IMPLACABLE HUNTER 

A dramatic re-telling of the conversion of 
St. Paul. “‘Stimulating and provocative . . . 
the martyrdom of St. Stephen (is) described 
with ferocious power.”” JOHN DAVENPORT, 
Observer. 16/- 


THE BLUEBELLS AND OTHER VERSE 
“His taste in language , . . seems to have 
become sounder and subtler with the pas- 
sing of the years . . . this book has an 
old-winey flavour of its own that gives it a 
special individual attraction.’’” The Times 
21/- 


Prison 


revelations 


Peter Baker’s TIME OUT OF LIFE—‘“an 
enthralling book,”” Dayip SANDERS, Sunday 
Express. “Irresistibly cheerful, unselfpity- 
ing, compassionate, and frequently brilliant 
in its snapshots of people.”’. LEONARD 
RUSSELL, Sunday Times. 21/- 


Sweden 


A PRIVATE VIEW, by KATHLEEN 
NOTT 








A clean, Well-Lighted Place is an intimate 
appraisal of the personal and collective 
problems of the Swedes. “. . . new, in- 
teresting and often subtle . . .’’ ANGUS 
WILSON, Observer. 18/- 


HEINEMANN 
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Threatened Genius: Difficult Saint 


By 


Miss Muriet Spark needs no patronage. It is 
four years since | had the delight of reviewing 
her first novel in these columns. I am proud to 
have been one of the first of her fellow-writers 
to spot her but I scarcely expected The Com- 
forters to be followed by such profuse, brilliant 
and varied work. Memento Mori and The 
Bachelors were outstanding triumphs. Besides 
these she has published Robinson, which | could 
not make head or tail of, a book of short stories 
and The Ballad of Peckham Rye, which every- 
body except me greatly admired. It is a dazzling 
achievement of four years. She is now safely 
established and the moment has come for a well- 
wisher to advise her to take things a little more 
slowly and husband her great talents. It is 
disturbing ‘to learn that she has been working 
for the wireless, turning, as she describes it, her 
mind into a wireless set and letting the characters 
play on her ear. We have too few imaginative 
writers to encourage them to relax the discipline 
of literary composition. 


Her latest book, Voices at Play,* comprises 
four such excursions into the dangerous world of 
the Third Programme and six short stories. The 
plays, written, as she says, for ‘the outward ear,’ 
make difficult reading for one whose outward 
ears have never been attuned to the loudspeaker. 
The longest, ‘Danger Zone,’ is very hard going 
in print; the best, ‘The Party Through the Wall,’ 
might have been written as a short story. For the 
‘inward ear, “The Ormolu Clock’ and ‘The 
Father’s Daughters’ are neat and picturesque. ‘A 
Member of the Family’ has both these qualities 
and something more; it is classic in form and 
within its limits completely successful. ‘Bang- 
bang, You’re Dead’ is the most important story. 
Here with great daring, Miss Spark attempts that 
most treacherous of forms, where after the 
failure of Eyeless in Gaza one thought no one 
would venture again, hanky-panky with the time 
sequence. Miss Spark’s ingenuity has trans- 
formed a simple little melodrama (with, another 
appalling danger, sex-psychology thrown in) into 
an exquisite work of art. 

‘Dazzling’ is the word which constantly recurs 
as one studies Miss Spark, even in this unam- 
bitious collection. Her experience seems limitless 
She picks up and transcribes the nuances of 
countless styles of speech and living. She has the 
precious gift of a penetrating imagination. She 
is, as far as I know, the only living exponent 
of the uncanny (save Mr. Graham Greene in a 
rare mood). Her danger, as I see it, is to become 
the mere amanuensis of her demon. I beg her 
not to be beguiled by what she calls the ‘freedom 
of the wireless,’ and to compel herself to rely on 
the written word without the actor’s adventitious 
aid. She can construct beautifully as she has 
abundantly shown in The Bachelors. Switch off 
the radio, Miss Spark; back to the foolscap and 
the pen. 

* 


The antiquated, juvenile exclamation, ‘My 
sainted aunt,’ is not essentially absurd. ‘Saints’ 
are simply souls in heaven. Unless we are 
eternally damned we shall all be saints of one 
kind or another. Those to whom the title is 
attached are those whose merits are so con- 
spicuous that the tribunals of the Church have 





* Macmillan, 16s. 
Tt BLESSED AND Poor. By Daniel Pezeril. Trans- 
lated by Pansy Pakenham. (Harvill Press, 18s.) 





EVELYN WAUGH 


certified their salvation. They comprise every 
variety of human character. 

As themes for literature authors tend to choose 
either the dramatically heroic, such as St. 
Thomas More, or the mysterious (an imperfect 
dichotomy, for there is much mystery in heroism 
and much heroism in the mysterious). Recent 
French writers have preferred the mysterious. M. 
Mauriac, for example, spent the war years 
studying St. Margaret of Cortona. St. Jean 
Baptiste Vianney, universally known as ‘the 
Curé d’Ars,’ has attracted almost as much 
curiosity as devotion. It is reasonable to imagine 
that he was the germ of the hero of Bernanos’s 
Diary of a Country Priest. The story, of course, 
was completely transformed by the novelist, not 
only in period but in particular in the physique 
of the hero—he failing in health, the saint living 
long—but the situation of a lonely and simple 
man consumed by the love of God and seeking 
to infuse that love into a brutal peasant com- 
munity is, surely, suggested by Ars. 

Fr. Pezeril was the close friend of Bernanos. 
He has spent many years in exploring the 
mystery of the Curé d’Ars. The result is a deeply 
fascinating bookft for which in Lady Pansy 
Pakenham he has found an admirable translator. 
Her version fulfils the first postulate of Ronald 
Knox, that it read like English. 

The general story is familiar to all who take 
an interest in such things. The period; the after- 
math of the Napoleonic adventure when the 
Church in France had painfully to rebuild itself 
after the national apostasy of the Revolution. 
The hero; like most priests, a peasant, but not as 
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js usual the clever, bookish one of the family. 
He had the utmost difficulty in satisfying the 
rudimentary educational requirements. A man 
of no persona! attractions or abilities. The place; 
a remote community of some fifty families, not 
even a parish when he first went there. His gifts; 
purely supernatural, continuous contemplative 
prayer fostered by extreme austerities. His 
achievements; miracles and clairvoyance, a 
growing fame which drew the curious, a direct 
action on countless souls—the devout who were 
set on the way to perfection, countless sinners 
who were reconciled to the Church of their 
baptism. His public work was in the privacy of 
the confessional. 


Fr. Pezeril makes no attempt to conceal, in- 
deed he emphasises, the disconcerting peculiari- 
ties of his subject. The saint was so rigorous in 
morals as to transgress discretion, even, if liter- 
ally interpreted, orthodoxy. Fr. Pezeril demon- 
strates how in his sermons, which were almost 
entirely compiled of quotations from other 
sources, the curé sometimes altered his authority 
to make it more alarming. He wrestled physically 
with the devil. He never ceased to affirm the often 
neglected truth that the love of God and nothing 
else can defeat the ever-present evil. He once 
prayed to see himself as God saw him, with his 
human failings in contrast to the divine majesty. 
The prayer was granted, and he was left in a 
condition of desolation which turned, not to 
despair, but to fiery humility. He had an in- 
tense fear of death. 

Perhaps the fear of death is like the fear of 
heights. or of bats—something entirely irrational 
and entirely unconnected with the spiritual 
state. Many, probably most, holy people have 
accepted death with confident hope. Many 
sinners have been quite self-composed on the 
scaffold. 

Another peculiarity of the story is the saint’s 
devotion to Philomena, whose story, as he knew 
it, now seems to have been spurious and whose 
commemoration has now been expunged from 
the calendar. It was to this shadowy figure that 
he attributed all his miracles, 

Fr. Pezeril shirks no difficulty and leaves some 
unexplained, but his work is one of devotion, of 
which the word ‘edifying’ may be used with 
simple accuracy. 


The Solitude 


Heavy, holy faces throng the house, 

Swearing agony from the ceiling, 
remorse 

Sweeps over the ceiling—high in the moulding 

The spider cracks his web through yeliow 
eyeballs; 

Curtain-folds gust quiet laughter. 


agonised 


Wriggling in the steam of my breakfast-coffee 

Are refusal, righteousness, misery of charity; 

Stains of half a moan sadden the whole ceiling; 

My own in the mirror the only sane one among 
them; 

The rockery outside knuckles my mouth in 
prayer. 


The doorbell. I hitch my trouser-legs in pleated 
smiles 
And request my visitor to be seated. 


PETER REDGROVE 























SMITH HEMPSTONE 


A lively and informative guide to the people, places and politics of Africa south of the Sahara 
and north of the Congo. Mr Hempstone spent over three years travelling 70,000 miles through 
forty nations and dependencies, meeting statesmen and tribesmen, assessing tradition and 
change. In The New Africa he has produced a book which is at once a mine of information and 
an entertaining and unusual travel book. (July 14th) 45/- 





Our Times 1900-1960 
STEPHEN KING-HALL 


Commander Sir Stephen King-Hall’s wide survey 
of the political and military events of the past sixty 
years. His stimulating comments and the fresh 
information he offers make this a book of unique 
importance. 28/- 


The Story of the 
French Foreign Legion 


EDGAR O’BALLANCE 


A serious documentary account dealing with the 
legion’s history, organisation and fighting exper- 
ience. With 16 photographs, drawings of uniforms 
and maps. 30/- 


Cities in Flood 


The Problems of Urban Growth 
PETER SELF 


The problems of congestion and inflated land 
values near city centres have grown even more 
acute in the three years since this book was first 
published. Mr Self has completely revised the text 
to include recent material. With 16 photographs. 
(July 14th) 30/- 


The Story of 


Australia 
A. G. L. SHAW 


A revised edition of Mr Shaw’s general history of 
Australia. “‘A well-written, scholarly book which 
deserves to be widely known.”—sPECTATOR. With 
8 pages of plates and maps. : 21/- 


Place of Stones 
RUTH JANETTE RUCK 


“How Miss Ruck took over a Welsh hill farm with 
no experience of farming and practically no 
capital and made of it not only a going concern but a 
deeply satisfying way of life.”—MAURICE WIGGIN, 
BOOKMAN. With 14 plates. 21/- 





Art Now 
HERBERT READ 


A revised and entirely re-set edition of Sir Herbert’s 
famous “introduction to the theory of modern 
painting and sculpture”. Of the two hundred plates, 
four of them in colour, over a quarter are new. 

36/- 


Picasso 


ROLAND PENROSE & 
R. H. WILENSKI 
Two new volumes in the FABER GALLERY. Mr 
Penrose, the organiser of last summer’s exhibition 
at the Tate Gallery, contributes notes on the ten 
large colour plates in each volume. Mr Wilenski 
has written a long introduction on Picasso’s work as 
a whole. Two volumes, EARLY YEARS and LATER 
YEARS 15/- each 


The Connection 
JACK GELBER 


The full text of Mr Gelber’s controversial play. 
“The best new American play that off-Broadway 
has produced since the war.”——KENNETH TYNAN in 
his Preface. 10/6 


Sam 
the Highest Jumper 
of Them All 
WILLIAM SAROYAN 


The text of Mr. Saroyan’s ““London Comedy” which 
was attacked by all the London critics without excep- 
tion. His reply to the critics is included in his 
Introduction. (July r4th) 13/6 


Siegfried Sassoon 
COLLECTED POEMS 


A collected edition which includes all Mr Sassoon’s 
work from 1908-1956, 18/- 


— 








FABER AND FABER LTD 
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MAURIAC 


YOUNG MAN IN CHAINS by FRANCOIS 
MAURIAC, ‘The first work of a great novelist 
... fascinating to read.’ JOHN DAVENPORT, Observer. 
‘The truly startling feature of the book is the sheer 
assurance of the writing.” COLIN MURRY, Time and 


CHAPLIN 


THE DAY OF THE SARDINE by SID CHAP- 
LIN. ‘Warmly authentic . . . tremendous gusto. 
Captures the dockland wilderness with pungent 
accuracy: he is the most excitingly versatile of our 
vernacular novelists.’ PETER GREEN, Daily Tele- 


FIELDING 


THE ADONIS GARDEN by DAPHNE FIELD- 
ING. ‘A first novel of unusual vitality and variety 
{with} a large company of sharply observed, 
refreshingly unconventional characters. She has 
squandered the materials of at least four novels in 
this single act of exuberant bounty.’ EVELYN 
WAUGH. 16s 


REPRINTS READY 
The Spanish Civil War 


HUGH THOMAS 


King John 


W. L. WARREN 


THE GATTLEMEN 


MARI SANDOZ is the author of The Buffalo 
Hunters, which described the annihilation of the 
great American herds. In THE CATTLEMEN 
she tells the story of the cattle industry which 
grew up afterwards, its history, its personalities 
and its legends. 8 pages of plates. 42s 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 
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All the King’s Men 


Voltaire and the Calas Case. By Edna Nixon. (Gollancz, 21s.) 


Lire must have been nice for Lytton Strachey. 
Up to the eighteenth century, it seemed to him, 
the world was flooded in a black tide of bar- 
barism and religion. And then came Voltaire, and 
the doctrine that life should be ruled, not by 
tyranny and superstition, but by reason and 
humanity, was ‘never after obliterated from the 
minds of men.’ Oh, well. We can take a joke, who 
have had to live with Eichmann and Angola and 
Sharpeville and the squalid nine o’clock pic- 
tures outside Wandsworth which we have to 
explain to our children. We can give our sickly 
smile, while many of the members of the party 
apparently permanently in power in England 
ardently support the reintroduction of judicial 
torture. We can forget Ruth Ellis and laugh off 
Evans and spend holidays in Portugal or sunny 
Spain, but that calm voice from Bloomsbury 


seems to come from another age. However, while ~ 


the tide of barbarism flows unchecked there are 
still a few writers and journalists prepared to 
devote time and labour to building small dams 
of decency, and perhaps still sane and loving 
women like Madame de Pompadour capable of 
regretting those who have ‘too much religion than 
is necessary to be good Christians.’ 

For their sake it is instructive to be reminded 
of the Calas affair, and because it tells us, if we 
need telling, that the greatest crimes are not com- 
mitted by criminals, whose power and intelligence 
are mercifully limited, but by an eager, obedient 
and high-principled army of civil servants, judges 
and magistrates, and in the name of God. 

Jean Calas was a Huguenot draper who lived in 
Toulouse in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
He was married, with six children. One of his 
sons had already been converted to the Catholic 
Church. Another, with the fine classical name of 
Marc-Antoine, was a frustrated intellectual and 
an amateur actor. He had read for the bar, but 
was forbidden to practise because he was not a 
Catholic. One evening, at the end of a modest 
supper party, Marc-Antoine disappeared and was 
later found to have hanged himself in the shop 
below. The treatment of suicides then in favour 
ia Toulouse included dragging their naked bodies 
round the town to be desecrated with stones and 
mud, after which they were hanged on the gibbet 
and their property confiscated. No doubt to avoid 


this, Jean Calas first told the authorities that his, 


son had simply been found dead. Although this 
single initial lie was fully explained at an early 
stage, the judicial mind was unable to grasp, then 
as now, the fact that to lie about one thing is not 
incompatible with telling the truth about another, 
or that the natural instinct, when suddenly faced 
with the hostile law, is to hide the truth about 
something. 

The immediate charge was that Jean Calas and 
his family had conspired to murder their son 
because he was about to be converted to the 
Catholic Church. This charge the Church, and 
the magistrate David de Beaudrigue, started to 
prove with painstaking enthusiasm. The only 
thing they lacked was the smallest shred of 
evidence. The dead Marc-Antoine was called to 
prove his conversion by being buried with a full 
requiem mass, a procession of forty priests, a 
large number of White Penitents carrying banners 
and candles, and prayers for the ‘soul of the 
martyr.” The Church also decreed that anyone 
who knew ‘by hearsay or otherwise’ of Calas’s 
guilt, or Marc-Antoine’s conversion, and did not 
come forward to give evidence, would be excom- 
municated. 


Calas was then tried by a legal system which 
seems as good as any ever invented for the per. 
petration of injustice. Every bit of evidence was 
given a mathematical value, and although hear. 
Say evidence scored less points than direcf 
evidence, when the ludicrous total was totted up 
fen bits of hearsay would outweigh one direct 
Statement. No witnesses could be called by the 
defence It is surprising that with this system tt 
was found necessary to torture the prisoner, but 
he was tortured, and his calm answers on the 
rack give clear proof of his innocence. He was 
sentenced to be broken alive, his body stretched 
in the form of a cross. to lie on a wheel for two 
hours with all his bones broken, and then to be 
strangled and burnt, the executioner having been 
sworn in, says the contemporary account, ‘before 
the figured Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

Not long after, Voltaire heard of the affair, 
and worked for many years to secure a new 
trial. Finally Calas was tried again, in his 
unavoidable absence. He was acquitted and his 
family compensated. The magistrate who had 
helped to condemn him, and who anxiously 
watched his execution, finally went mad, saw 
nothing but gibbets and took to running wild in 
the fields and leaping out of windows 

Mrs. Nixon’s book about Calas is an exces- 
sively Protestant affair. Luther had spoken of 
washing his hands in the blood of cardinals and 
popes, and Calvin thought those who disobeyed 
their parents should rightly be put to death. 
There seems little reason to think that the new 
religion would prove less bloodstained than the 
old. Mrs. Nixon is also at pains to assert the 
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Final 
Innocence 
DONALD HONIG 


‘It was a brilliant notion to reveal 
the confusions—physical, intellec- 
tual, moral—of a no-man’s-land 
glimpsed haphazardly by an 
adolescent. ...The story is nicely 
plotted and convincing. ... Mr. 
Honig writes with what Karen 
Blixen called “‘grand humour”.’ 

JOHN DAVENPORT 


15s net 


The 
Acrophile 
YORAM KANIUK 


‘Genuinely original . . - his writing 
has a poetic passion that is bitter, 
unexpected and sad.’ 

FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


‘An original monologue for people 
who enjoy its dry, fanciful, mock- 
naive tone.” MICHAEL CAMPBELL 
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deism of Voltaire, but Voltaire’s occasional 
polite references to the Almighty seem like his 
house across the frontier of France, a place to 
slip away to when things got too hot. All the 
same he bursts the seams of this careful and 
worthwhile book. Thin, overworked, sleepless and 
inspired; shouting to the crowds who followed 
him, ‘Loons, do you want to see a skeleton?’; 
screaming with delighted derision at all the 
dark injustice of the world; he at least remains 
a figure of our time. And a reminder to all 
judges, magistrates, lawyers and Tory parties that, 
though you may break a man on the wheel with- 
out much trouble, it is virtually impossible to put 
him together again. 

JOHN MORTIMER 


Live Stones 


The Doric Temple. By Elisabeth Ayrton and 
Serge Moulinier. (Thames and Hudson, 70s.) 


THE moment we arrive in their presence, the 
Doric temples of Greece break through our 
preconceptions about them. Nobody, after 
clambering up those sunlit hills of stone and 
thorn, will arrive at the top with memories of 
the framed photographs in school corridors or 
the dates mugged up in Bury’s history. You have 
to start all over again. History comes back on 
the way down, when you start fidgeting with the 
pages of the Blue Guide. But at first Greece is all 
in the present: colour, light, texture. 

The picture album is perhaps the best way to 
recapture these sensations afterwards. Thames 
and Hudson’s Greece in Colour was one of the 
best of them. The present volume, The Doric 
Temple, is at once more and less informative. 
It is the collaboration of a photographer, Serge 
Moulinier, and a writer, Elisabeth Ayrton. In- 
cluded also are lengthy quotations from the 
diaries of C. R. Cockerell, who travelled i 
Greece around 1800 and excavated at A®gina, 
Basse and the Acropolis. Cockerell was chiefly 


31 





Spring and Summer Books 








interested in sculpture, salvaging, like Elgin, as 
much as possible under great difficulties and by 
bribery. He must have felt that nothing could 
be done to save the temples themselves from the 
depredations of the Turks. (And the Greeks. 
According to Mrs. Ayrton, the Temple of 





Aphrodite on A2gina was destroyed by Capodis- 
tria soon after the Liberation.) 

M. Moulinier’s photographs are of the temples 
themselves, and the majority are of Pzstum, 
Agrigento and Segesta. Surely this is rather like 
studying baroque art from South America? The 
Parthenon is well represented, but there is only a 
piece of cleverness to indicate the Propylza, 
which Mrs. Ayrton deals with at length. Nothing 
of Sunium. M. Moulinier was obviously going 
his own way and enjoying himself. Though his | 
photographs evoke the feeling of stone and | 
marble, they do nothing to suggest their relation 
to the surrounding landscape. There are no 
photographs of the temples as a whole in their 
settings, though there is a two-page spread of | 
some prickly vegetation in Sicily. ‘Informative’ | 
and ‘topographical’ would be dirty words to M. 
Moulinier. Today it is the photographer and the | 
interior decorator who show temperament and | 
personality. The writer and artist just get on 
with their work. 

Mrs. Ayrton does this very well. She discusses | 
all that is known of the architects; she gives the | 
history of the temples; she deals with the great 
problem, which is that almost nothing in Greek 
architecture or sculpture is what the creators 
intended us to see. Hers is by far the more sub- | 
stantial contribution to this piece of book- | 
making. FRANK TUOHY | 


GENERAL 


Something Human 

MOHAMED MEHDEVI 

“An impressionistic but considered attack 
on a great many aspects of American 
society. ... Mr Mehdevi is an honest man 
and a good writer.” PHILIP TOYNBEE in The 
Observer 18s 


Moonlight 


on a Lake in Bond Street 
STEPHEN WATTS 

“An unusually sane and endearing picture 
of the civilian mentality unenthusiastically 
involved with the whole business of war.” 
Times Literary Supplement 16s 


Nehru on World History 
CONDENSED BY SAUL K, PADOVER 
“Eminently readable . . oh o. GS. 
Padover has done a good job of pruning.” 
Sunday Telegraph 21s 


The Triumph of Integrity: 


A Portrait of Charles de Gaulle 
DUNCAN GRINNELL-MILNE 
“Very readable . . . manages to make the 
remarkable and illozical sound inevitable 
and logical. This surely is how de Gaulle 
himself reacts.” RICHARD GOOLD-ADAMS in 
the Sunday Times ; 
“A magnificent story, magnificently told.” 
Illustrated London News Illustrated. 30s 


Bill Brandt 

PERSPECTIVE OF NUDES 
“Brandt uses the camera as an extension 
of the eye—the eye of a poet... . There 
is nobody of his stature in England today.” 
LAWRENCE DURRELL 

“The most important original photo- 
graphic book that has been published for 
nine years.”” The Observer 90 plates. 42s 


Gottfried Benn 

PRIMAL VISION 

“An exciting discovery for those who have 
not come across him before.” The Listener 
“This admirable selection of his visionary 
prose and inspired verse is introduced by 
E. B. Ashton. The translation, by many 
hands, is excellent throughout.” The 
Scotsman 30s 


The Overseas Chinese 
LOIS-MITCHISON 

A Background Book. A useful study of the 
political, economic and social problems 
presented by the millions of Chinese who 
live outside China. 10s 6d 


FICTION 


Jason 

HENRY TREECE 

The ancient myth of Jason and the Golden 
Fleece comes into sharp dramatic focus in 
this vivid narrative told by Jason himself. 
**¥ason moves fast, with the excitement of 
a well-made thriller . . . his descriptions of 
places and people are fine, and he has the 
admirable trick of simplification.” Punch 
18s 


Men and Angels 

ROBIN WHITE 

“*A slice of India, rich, funny and appalling, 
presented with intelligence and sympathy.” 
Glasgow Herald 

“A novel brimful of life, with serious and 
important things to say.” Times Literary 
Supplement 16s 


McGinnis Speaks 

FRANK ROONEY 

“A tough, honest, untidy book of a kind 
that Anglo-Saxons no longer know how to 
write.” Yorkshire Post 18s 


The Proverb 

MARCEL AYME 

“Without an exception the stories are 
minor triumphs in a classic style.”” Observer 
16s 


Some Other Time 

HOLLIS ALPERT 

A modest and neatly told story about young 
American officers getting demobilised in 
Paris. 

“A very good novel.” Punch 

Published by Max Reinhardt 1§s 


The Reckoning 

MICHAEL HORBACH 

A powerful realistic novel set in the 
Germany of today—prosperous, but still 
haunted by the past. 15s (July 24) 


A Peak in Darien 


ROSWELL G. HAM 

A brilliant, satirical novel set in New 
York’s suburbia, by the author of ‘Fish 
Flying Through Air.’ 15s (July 24) 


Jeremy Poldark and 


Warleggan 

WINSTON GRAHAM 

New editions of the third and fourth novels 
in Graham’s dramatic saga of eighteenth- 
century Cornwall. 16s each 








from The Bodley Head 














Eastern Europe 
in the 
Post-war World 


HUBERT RIPKA was leader of the Czech National 
Socialist party and Minister for Foreign Trade in the first 
free parliamentary elections held in Czechoslovakia after 
the war. He deals with the history of East Central Europe 
between and after the two world wars; with a discussion 
of the Hungarian rising. ‘A sensible, well-informed 
book'—Elizabeth Wiskemann, S. Times 235s 


The Pattern of 
Communist 
Revolution 


HUGH SETON-WATSON'S study of Communism 
as an aggressive and revolutionary movement includes 
the changes in the Russian political scene, and the 
growing influence of revolutionary China, the events in 
Hungary and the development of Communist influence 
in the Moslem and Latin-American spheres. 

New edition 30s 





a selection of 
METHUEN'’S MODERN PLAYS 


Anton Chekov 
Platonov 


His first play—contains the seeds of most of the situa- 
tions and characters that flower in the plays of his 
maturity. 12s 6d 


Jean Anouilh 
Becket 


A spectacular history play and one of Anouilh’'s most 
impressive. 10s 6d 


Jean-Paul 
Sartre Crime 
Passionnel 


A classic analysis of the mentality of Communism 
Publication July 27 486d 
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The Trouble with Utopia 


A Clean, Well-lighted Place. By Kathleen Nott. (Heinemann, 18s.) 


ALSO observed.’ said Socrates in his speech to 
[ite court, ‘that the very fact that they were 
poets made them think that they had a perfect 
understanding of all other subjects, of which they 
were totally ignorant.’ Doubtless among those 
‘other subjects’ Socrates included the right con- 
stitution of a good society. Miss Nott is a poet, 
that is to say, an artist, and her intuitive percep- 
tion of Sweden and its people makes pleasurable 
reading. She shudders in the right places. expands 
and glows in the right places (these are fewer in 
number), like a delicate electronic apparatus. Her 
book is as near as you will get to feeling present- 
day Sweden without actually going there. 

But since Miss Nott is not a piece of elec- 
tronics but a very live person, she has likes and 
dislikes and, somewhat naively, seems to equate 
these feelings of unease or pleasure with judg- 
ments of Swedish society. This can lead readers 
astray. For Miss Nott’s purpose is by no means 
only artistic, it is also philosophical; she poses 
philosophical questions such as (on her last 
page): ‘Is it possible to cure the material ills of 
mankind while refraining as much as possible 
from prescribing for the human mind and its 
emotions?’ She fails to answer her philosophical 
questions in philosophical terms but, in various 
places throughout the book, expresses strong 
aversions and some attachments which might 
seem to many to be valid answers, whereas they 
are only, in fact, personal preferences. What 
hope, I mean, has the Swedish Welfare State or 
any other great collective enterprise of meeting 
favour in her eyes, when she openly describes 
herself as one ‘who hates and is bewildered by 
large organisations, however efficient and 
benevolent’? Obviously Miss Nott hates and is 
bewildered by a persistent and inevitable part of 
human existence. 

‘Bewildered’ is the word Miss Nott uses. I 
should have said ‘baffled’—she is baffled by 
Sweden. She poses big and important questions 
and fails to answer or resolve them. Her central 
question about ‘prescribing for the human mind’ 
is left in the air. Referring to a ruggedly 
individualist and imaginative doctor, whom she 
met in the Arctic, she says, ‘I do not know where 
you are going in the future to put such people.’ 
She discovers in Sweden that ‘democratic free- 
dom of speech, while being very free indeed, can 
be quite divorced from genuine freedom of 
expression’; but, though this most certainly 
worries her, she proposes no way in which 
‘genuine freedom of expression’ might be 
achieved. ‘How much is persuasion really always 
coercion?’ she asks, but gives no answer. 

It is fully legitimate for Miss Nott to hint at 
the problems inherent in a modern secular, 
democratic society of abundant means, fully 
legitimate for her to leave big questions 
unanswered, She is no philosopher or prophet. 
But I hope she is clear in her own mind that she 
leaves those questions unanswered and that it is 
precisely because the big questions need definite, 
workmanlike answers of one kind or another, if 
human society is to continue, that religious 
prophets and political philosophers have pro- 
pounded Confucianism, Czsarism, Christianity, 
Islam, divine-right monarchy, Marxist socialism 
and all the rest of them. Miss Nott would very 
probably not approve of any of those societies or 
social ethics, but that obviously cannot be a 
decisive test of them. After all, most of the law- 
givers of human society from Confucius, Moses 


and Solon down have aimed at a good society, 
where people would be good, but Miss Nott 
spends many pages of her book on Sweden look. 
ing for ‘eccentrics,’ and implies that Swedish 
society would find substantial approval in her 
eyes if it provided them. She seems to miss the 
point that eccentrics can have no meaning, and 
cannot even exist, unless there is a clearly 
enunciated and authoritative norm. The societies 
with the most diffuse authority—such as Samoa 
or Denmark—have no real eccentrics at all 

Miss Nott is a convinced liberal rationalist and 
utilitarian and believes herself to be ‘enlightened.’ 
She recognises that Sweden is rationalist, 
utilitarian and ‘enlightened,’ but she doesn’t like 
it. Naturally enough, this baffles and troubles her, 
She never catches on that Sweden represents the 
other face of liberal rationalism — _ liberal 
rationalism in control of a State. The liberal 
rationalist tradition is a criticism of authority, 
not a blueprint for a new society (as Marxism 
is) and when the old regime has been destroyed 
and liberal rationalism has _ political and 
ideological authority thrust upon it, the results 
must naturally displease and baffle those liberals 
who can still afford to sit on the fence. Miss Nott 
writes all the time of ‘socialism’ as if that were 
the power in Sweden and as if it were a rationalis- 
tic, utilitarian, enlightened thing, somehow 
different from liberalism. She fails to see that 
reformist, rationalistic, utilitarian socialism is 
merely liberalism in power (or seeking power) in 
conditions of universal franchise. 











Term of 
Trial 


JAMES BARLOW 
author of The Patriots 


“First-rate, tough, sympathetic and 
exciting story-teller with a gift for 
dialogue” —Times 


“Exciting .. . on a very high level. 
I could not wait to know what was 
going to happen. . . a terrifically 
good story”—MICHAEL CAMPBELL 
(Sunday Times) 


“The detail rings very true: the 
narrative is skilfully worked out and 
thoroughly absorbing” —JOHN CROsSs 
(Sunday Telegraph) 


“A brilliant account of the dangers 
that beset those who have to deal 
with tricky, mixed up adolescents” 
—FRED URQUHART (Books of the 
month) 15s 
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You would expect Miss Nott in her picture of 
Sweden to give some account of the views of 
those Swedes, mostly Communists and Catholics, 
who offer intellectual criticism of the dominant 
liberal rationalism. But she makes no mention of 
having sought out esther sort. Instead, she 
juxtaposes an eccentric or two to the reigning 
orthodoxy (the criticism implied by eccentrics is 
not primarily intellectual) and she tells of a visit 
she made to the leader of the Liberal (opposition) 
Party and how she found to her dismay that his 
‘alternative’ amounted only to trifling adminis- 
trative changes. which might easily be suggested 
by a member of the Socialist Party. This would 
not have surprised Miss Nott if she had realised 
that all the parties in Parliament (except the 
Comnuwwnists) share exactly the same liberal 
rationalist philosophy and that the parties are 
mere groupings, like the eighteenth-century Hats 
and Caps y 

Indeed, Miss Nott’s problem is basically that 
of the true believer, so enclosed in her true belief 
—liberal rationalism. in this case—that her 
capacity for understanding unfamiliar human 
phenomena is blunted. Miss Nott writes as if lib- 
eral rationalism were the natural belief and 
outlook of all mankind and as if ‘utilitarian, 
‘rational.’ ‘enlightened and so on could only be 
understood in the way that she and the Swedes 
understand them. But, of course, among intelli- 
gent human beings, liberal rationalists form a very 
small (though powerful) minority. If Sweden is to 
be judged at all, then it must be judged either by 
the mainstream of European tradition or in the 
light of those few concepts of man’s nature and 
the good society on which most human beings 
have always agreed 

DESMOND FENNELL 
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by 
MURIEL SPARK 


Muriel Spark's recent BBC radio piays 


have demonstrated her talent in a new , 
field, and this volume contains four ‘ 
of these brilliant plays and six new ' 
stories. , 
‘Her gift is special. She excels at ) 


description and narrative, and between 
the scene and her account of it, she ) 


places an intensely personal lens, so Q 
that what she describes becomes unique { 
and interesting..—JOHN BOWEN (The 

Sunday Times). los 
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Jerusalem Stillborn 


The Levellers and the English Revolution. By 
H. N. Brailsford. (Cresset, 55s.) 


THE peculiar problem facing the historian of the 
English Revolution is one of communication. 
Confronted with familiar class struggles and con- 
stitutional demands, he stands in constant danger 
of drawing false parallels “Ihe Agreemen: of 
the People, it has been suggested. is sevenieenth- 
century English for ‘Social Contract” But is it? 
The democratic platforms of Levellers and 
Chartists, one could argue, sprang from similar 
conceptions of the rights of man. But how simi- 
lar? Cromwell, who crushed the democratic 
movement of his time, has been presented by 
Professor Abbott in the mould of a Napoleon- 
Hitler dictator. This is a failure of communica- 
tion. 

The historian attempting a comprehensive 
account of the revolutionary movement which 
gathered momentum in the late 1640s must be 
capable of an imaginative leap into the spirit of 
Puritanism in all its ramifications, from the 
Presbyterians on the right, through the Indepen- 
dents and Congregationalists to the sectaries, the 
Baptists, Brownists, Familists and Fifth Mon- 
archists. He must also grasp the secular implica- 
tions of these creeds, the relevance of doctrines 
of grace and predestination to political and 
economic theory. Behind these conflicts of con- 
viction lies the tenuous question of social 
struggles which, since the early studies of R. H 
Tawney, have been a subject of continuous dis- 
pute, revolving mainly on studies of changing 
land tenure. Finally, to follow in detail the 
narrative of events. negotiations, bargains and 
betrayals which culminated in the execution of 
Charles | and the establishment of the Common- 
wealth is in itself a formidable task. 

This may help to explain the absence of a com- 
prehensive work on the subject. S R. Gardiner’s 
classic history remains a useful narrative, but it 1s 
vitiated by the prejudices of its time, and pays 
little attention to the Levellers. Firth, Abbott 
and numerous biographers have, of course, con- 
centrated on Cromwell. Professor Woodhouse’s 
Puritanism and Liberty is an interesting study, 
but mainly a_ religious-doctrinal one, while 
Tawney, Gooch, Lipson and Schenk have 
focused on the social background. Frank’s The 
Levellers is in the nature of an anatomical study 
of Leveller writings and techniques. 

A larger work, drawing all these strands to- 
gether into synthesis, was needed and has finally 
arrived in H. N. Brailsford’s The Levellers and 
the English Revolution. Unfortunately, Brails- 
ford’s death in 1958 left four chapters, including 
an introduction and conclusion, unwritten, but 
the manuscript has been excellently edited and 
prepared for publication by Mr. Christopher 
Hill. What emerges is a work of massive and 
scrupulous scholarship, of broad comprehension 
and sharp insight, a book drawing together in 
delicate balance many strands of specialised 
study. Avoiding over-schematisation, the author 
has woven together narrative, analysis and bio- 
graphy with skill: it is a synthesis achieved. 


Brailsford sees the general problems in these | 


terms: ‘On the whole, the territorial division had 
a basis in economics: the mercantilist East went 
to war with the feudal West . . . if we are asking 
what went on in the daylight of men’s conscious 
emotions, the answer is, of course, that their 
differences over religion raised the temperature 
to battle point.’ And he points out that the 
Levellers’ claim to originality lay in ‘that they 
organised as a modern party, run on democratic 
lines, a third force, drawn from the lower middle 
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Household Ghosts 


JAMES KENNAWAY 


Author of TUNES OF GLORY 

*, .. realistic and lucid . . . an important 
contribution to the development of the 
novel.’ Maurice Edelman, SUNDAY TIMES 

*. .. a writer who enlarges the 

dimension of one’s experience.’ Fohn 
Davenport, THE OBSERVER ‘A vicious novel, 
but formidably well-written and certainly 
worth reading.’ Martin Seymour-Smith, 
TIME AND TIDE 165 


The Worthy 


Termites 
ALFRED MAUND 


Author of THE BIG BOXCAR 

A nove! about racial segregation 

*. .. an exceptional work. Mr. Maund’s 
prose is as vivid as that of any novelist 
writing today . . .” TIMES LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 165 


Coffee in the 


Interval 
JUNE FRANKLIN 


A young girl, daughter of a distinguished 
husband and wife acting team, without her 
parents’ talents and good looks, struggles 
to make a life of her own, divorced from 
the shallow world of her family 16s 


The Dilessi Murders 
ROMILLY JENKINS 


‘... admirable . . . a wonderful story, 

in which murder, politics, diplomacy and 
national pride are intertwined.’ Harold 
Nicolson, THE OBSERVER *.. . scholarly, 
judicious, well-written and well- 

produced . . .” Raymond Mortimer, 
SUNDAY TIMES Illustrated 215 


Ring of 
Bright Water 


GAVIN MAXWELL 


100,000 now in print Illustrated 25s 


Longmans 
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Letters & Documents 


oj 
Napoleon 


VOLUME ! 
The Rise to Power 


Selected and translated by 


JOHN ELDRED HOWARD 


‘The story of Rise to Power remains endlessly 
fascinating: However well known it cannot 
stale. To have it, day by day, as it happened, 
in Napoleon’s own words, to watch him mani- 
pulating men and events, negotiations and 
battles . . . brilliant, cunning, ruthless, and 
yet with human frailties, is an absorbing and 
exciting experience. Letters, bulletins, battle 
orders, administrative notes, love letters, are 
poured out in breathless succession. Clearly 
this is a major undertaking and an important 
one,’—THE TIMES. 

Illustrated 555. 


The Levellers 
and the English Revolution 


H. N. BRAILSFORD 


Edited by Christopher Hill 


When Brailsford died in 1958 he left the 
manuscript of a large book on the Levellers 
which has now been edited and prepared for 
publication by Mr. Hill. 

‘This is a glorious book. When Brailsford 
died his friends talked of a monument for 
him, Here it is, an imperishable work of 
passion, scholarship and art.’ Michael Foot. — 
NEW STATESMAN. 55s. 


A History of Japan 
VOLUME il 
SIR GEORGE SANSOM 
C.B.E., K.C.M.G. 


This second volume describes the growth of 
a new feudal hierarchy, the ebb and flow of 
civil war, the rise and fall of great families, 
and the development amidst extreme political 


* disorder of remarkable new features in insti- 


tutional and economic life. It continues from 
1334 to 1615. The complete work is spon- 
sored by Columbia University and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, and will be completed by 
a third volume. 

Illustrated 635. 


The 
Nation and the Navy 
CHRISTOPHER LLOYD 


A revised edition with an additional chapter, 
215, 


THE CRESSET PRESS 

















class, the skilled craftsmen and the small farmers. 

The early chapters on the Leveller leaders 
Walwyn, Overton and Lilburne himself are ad- 
mirably perceptive, while his grasp of Cromwell’s 
enigmatic motivation avoids the pitfalls both of 
Carlyle’s hero-worship and of Abbott’s detesta- 
tion. In relatively few pages, Cromwell is illu- 
minated. The Leveller programme, the Petitions. 
the demands of the Agitators put forward at the 
Putney debates and the Agreements of the 
People are analysed both in terms of an historical 
derivation reaching back to Muenzer and the 
Anabaptists of Miinster, and of immediate tacti- 
cal manceuvring. The chapter on the New Model 
Army is essential reading. 

But elsewhere certain preconceptions lead to 
doubtful judgments. The book is not entirely free 
of false parallels. Brailsford was a socialist and an 
internationalist: as Mr. Hill points out, he 
viewed this project as ‘a profoundly political 
study which would convey a message from him 
to the younger generation.” Such a motive must 
have its dangers for the historian. In his preface 
Brailsford revealingly refers to the revisionist 
Eduard Bernstein as ‘the forerunner of us all.” 
The Liberal, or Whig, historians may have dis- 
missed the Leveller programme for the wrong 
reasons, but in challenging their gradualism 
Brailsford seems to lose sight of the fact that 
seventeenth-century England lacked a social 
structure which could transform democratic 
aspirations into a permanent legal reality. 

The England of the Chartists was undergoing 
rapid industrialisation and had a fast-growing 
proletariat: the England of the Levellers did not. 
To mourn the dark ages which followed the fall 
of the Levellers as ‘a tragedy’ is to substitute 
emotion for analysis. Not only the reactionary 
Colonel Rich, but also the Digger Winstanley 
justly drew attention to the bribery and corrup- 
tion likely to ensue from the grant of the vote to 
a population whose economic position was still 
one of dependence, if not of subservience. Cer- 
tainly, as Brailsford says, English institutions 
were, for a brief moment, ‘malleable.’ But the de- 
struction of Cromwell’s Protectorate system 
showed how temporary radical constitutional 
changes were likely to be at that time. The Level- 
lers were a pressure group able for three years to 
exploit the unprecedentedly acute divisions 
among the ruling classes: in the context of their 
age they were nothing more. 

DAVID CAUTE 


Greenwood Heroes 


The Outlaws of Medizval Legend. By Maurice 
Keen. (Routledge, Kegan Paul, 28s.) 
THE annals of the poor, we all know, are short 
and simple; no figure of the past is more elusive 
than the common man. How are we to discover 
what he thought and felt, and how can we hope 
without this knowledge to write history which 
rings true? This lively book follows one clue, 
and follows it in a way as entertaining as it 1s 
instructive. Mr. Keen has perceived that the 
myths and legends embodied in medizval bal- 
lads—among them the legend of Hereward the 
Wake, the romance of Fulk Fitzwarin, the tales 
of William Wallace and the Scottish outlaws, the 
ballads of Robin Hood—offer, if properly 
evaluated, a key to the thoughts and attitudes 
of a vanished common people who, because they 
were unlettered, have left us no literary testa- 
ment, What is surprising, for the historian at 
least, is the number of new perspectives he has 
wrung from familiar material. To call this book 
historical sociology would be unnecessarily 
portentous; but it certainly dispels a lot of 
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urbane platitudes and brings us face to face with 
the crude realities of medizval life. 

The heroes of the ballads and legends Mr. Keen 
recounts are invariably outlaws. How are we to 
explain this fact? Why did popular imagination 
seize on the stories of men who had set the law at 
defiance to personify its aspirations? Some of 
them—Hereward, Wallace, Fitzwarin, Eustace 
the Monk—are historical figures around whom 
all the stock-in-trade legends of popular story- 
telling have gathered. Others are mythical 
figures, and Robin Hood is almost certainly one 
of these, for Mr Keen argues cogently against 
the numerous learned attempts to identify him 
with various Hoods who ctop up from time to 
time in court proceedings. Three things are com- 
mon to them all: first, a series of constantly 
repeated adventures on which the ballad-mongers 
play infinite variations; secondly, the backcloth 
of the ‘greenwood, the impenetrable forest 
where all take sanctuary; and thirdly, their basic 
attitude, the fact that they are not simply crimi- 
nals, but men of courage and conviction fighting 
authority because it is unjust. 

It is this last, Mr. Keen argues, that is the 
ballads’ distinctive feature. If Hereward and 
Robin Hood and the rest were heroes for. the 
common people, it was because the common 
people were mute victims of the same abuse and 
oppression as they. Hereward personifies English 
racial resentment against the Normans (a lasting 
resentment, Mr. Keen suggests, which historians 
have consistently underestimated); Wallace 
echoes Scottish national feeling fanned by 
English brutality; Robin Hood is the focus of 
the peasant discontent endemic in late medieval 
England. The ballads, with their undercurrents 
of class violence, are part of a literature of 
popular protest which only becomes explicit 
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and self-conscious in the days of Bunyan. 
As Mr. Keen sees it, Robin Hood’s place in the 
affection of the common man is an indictment 
of the medieval English social system; he may be 
an imaginary figure, but his situation, as depicted 
in the ballads (which often show astoundingly 
accurate knowledge of the law), was the conse- 
quence of the abuses and anomalies of a system 
which really existed. There are distinct echoes 
of Kosminsky in all this, and I should not be 
surprised if shocked conservatives were to de- 
nounce Mr. Keen’s analysis as a Marxist travesty 
of the Middle Ages. For my own part, I think 
he has got pretty near the truth, and that this is 
the sort of correction of which academic history, 
inherently sympathetic to the Establishment 
from whose records it is so largely compiled, 

stands sorely in need. 
GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


Goose Chase 


The Eye of the Wind. By Peter Scott. (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 42s.) 
THERE is a great autobiography waiting to be 
written about the Thirties, the story of the 
ordinary chap who didn’t go to Spain, never 
knew a soul in the Communist Party, couldn't 
teli Isherwood from Auden, enjoyed plays with 
french windows, played country-house cricket 
and wouldn't have recognised a flat ephemeral 
pamphlet if he’d seen one !ying on his hostess’s 
poufle. Mr. Scott, one would have thought, was 
just the man for the job: born in 1909, son of 
the great Antarctic explorer and a sculptress, 
godson of Barrie, later stepson of Baldwin's 
Minister of Health and half-brother to Way- 
land Young, he spatters his pages with names 
—Asquith, du Maurier, Shaw, Gillie Potter, 


for Summer Rezding 
from NEWNES ... 


THE MARQUIS 
THE MAYONNAISE 
AND ME 


by Ethelind Fearon 


Unique combination of chef de cuisine and pension keeper. Ethelind 
Fearon writes of life in her villa at Cannes with wit, fun and exciting 
penetrating observation, bringing us all the bouquet and magic of 
the warm south. With jacket design and over 50 delightful 4 
drawings by Edgar Norfield. 264 pages. 


WHO SLEPT HERE? 
by Alan Ivimey 


Here is a new look at the people and places of the romantic 
southern counties . . . not just a travel book, but an intelligcp: 
week-ender’s and holiday-maker’s companion and guide. Alan 
Ivimey has taken a new look at things from the Pilgrim’s Way to 
the Motorway, at the Channel ports and over Downs and We. ld. 
Ilustrated. 220 pages. 2s. 


and just published 29th June 


PARIS 
CITY OF ENCHANTMENT 


by Ernest Raymond 


A fascinating insight to this enchanting city . . . a look beyond the 
normal sightseeing views of Paris written by a master story-teller 
who has a deep love and a sincere fascination for his subject. Not 
# guide hook but rather a companion for all who enjoy this lo. vey 
city. Musirated 
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Richard Strauss, Crown Prince Olav. He even 
spent the obligatory months in Germany, had a 
friend at Cambridge with a dog called Pansy 
and C. Day Lewis has written a special poem in 
honour of the title of the book. Surely this must 
be it, the plain man’s guide to those fevered years. 
Where, for instance, was he in 1938? ‘At the time 
of the Munich crisis I was on the other side of 
the Atlantic. | had been appointed Captain of 
an International fourteen-foot dinghy team ; 

Some people might nominate Mr. Scott as the 
C. P. Snow of the art world, being both painter 
and ornithologist. But no, he seems never to 
have been troubled by the split between the 
sciences and the humanities. For him, in fact, 
they are perfectly combined in an unending 
goose-chase which has taken him all over the 
world and will no doubt continue to do so till 
the day he dies. ‘All animals have interested me, 
he writes in his opening sentence, ‘and birds 
more than others, but wild geese have an almost 
mystical importance.’ They certainly must have, 
because Mr. Scott goes on and on and on about 
them for 662 pages, liberally illustrated with 
drawings and photographs. 

But an obsession isn’t enough for so long an 
autobiography, and though there are many 
changes of scene, and interesting pages on sailing, 
Mr. Scott is correct in calling himself ‘an incur- 
able recorder.’ One is conscious all the time of 
the game books and ships’ logs and diaries from 
which The Eye of the Wind has been compiled: 
but there are no people in the book at all, in spite 
of the heavy name-dropping, and the author 
himself never emerges with any clarity from 
behind the innumerable flocks of birds. And 
though some people will no doubt enjoy the 
many, many sightings and flightings of duck and 
geese, the punting trips, the expeditions to the 
Caspian and Utah and Iceland and Alaska, even 
enthusiasts may be put off by such sentences as: 
‘To the east across the head of Loch Slapin lay 
the Red Hills of Beinn Dearg Mhor and Beinn 
Dearg Bheag and in the distance the sound of 
Sleat and Loch Alsh, and Ben Screel on the main- 
land beyond.’ 

The best parts of Mr. Scott's book deal 
with his naval career. Though the descriptions of 
action are often too detailed to be clear, one 
gets a genuine sense of the extreme discomfort 
and excitement of life on an Atlantic destroyer 
and a Steam Gunboat in the Channel. Mr. Scott 
is obviously a very brave man, but apart from 
his determination and valour, the war showed him 
to be a true son of the Thirties: ‘Often the night’s 
activities were discussed over the partitions in 
the bathroom which accentuated the impression 
that it was all an outsized schoolboy’s game.’ 
When the famous E-boat commander, Kapitiin- 
leutnant Karl Miiller, was captured, he and Mr. 
Scott enjoyed many a yarn together and spilled 
a lot of secrets, Later Miiller was exchanged for a 
politician and apparently used the information 
to good purpose. Mr. Scott prides himself on his 
amateur naval status, but perhaps it is not very 
surprising that his experimental 
SGBs was not an unqualified success. 


After the war it is geese again, and still more | 


geese, with an unsuccessful attempt at politics 
in 1945, a chapter called “Gloucestershire and 
Ethics,” weekends at Sandringham and other 


flotilla of | 


“ vellum-bound, bevelled boards, gilt top, boxed. 
£15 1 





useful activity such as saving canals from ex- | 


tinction. There are also some graphic descrip- 
tions of gliding, but by that time the reader is 
very weary and ready to flinch at the sight of 
anything with wings. In spite of a couple of 
paragraphs on how Mr. Scott keeps his weight 
steady, a book strictly for the bird-watchers. 
JULIAN MITCHELL 
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Gibbon’s Journey 


from Geneva to Rome 


His Journal from 20 April to 2 October 1764 


edited by GEORGES A. BONNARD A hitherto 
unpublished work by the author of The Decline 
and Fall: the journal Gibbon kept in French of 
his tour of Italy in 1764 with William Guise, 
whose journal, recently discovered, provides a 
most intriguing obbligato. Professor G. A. Bonnard 
of Lausanne introduces and annotates the book in 
English. 2 colour plates and 10 halftones. 50s 
Limited De Luxe Edition on hand-made paper, 


5s 


Branwell Bronté 


td 
WINIFRED GERIN This author's life of Anne 
Bronté must have been the best reviewed work of 
its kind in 1959. The Times called it an ‘absorbing 
and authoritative study’. The Times Literary 
Supplement also commented on the ‘remarkable 
vivacity of her picture of Haworth’ (where Miss 
Gérin has for long made her home). Now she has 
again made use of her unique knowledge of the 
Bronté family to write a companion volume on 
Branwell. 32 pages of halftones. July 24 35s 


The Century of 


Revolution 1603-1714 


CHRISTOPHER HILL MA FR Hist. S This 
book is Volume 5 (and the second to appear) in 
the new 8volume Nelson History of England. 
The subject is covered in four periods, each of 
them considered under the headings Narrative of 
Events, Economics, Politics and the Constitution, 
Religion and Ideas. The illustrations are taken 
from contemporary portraits, prints and broad- 
sheets. Appendices and an index. 16 half-tone 


plates. 25s 
Adomnan’s 
Life of Columba 
edited by A. O. and M. O. ANDERSON One of 


the most authoritative and entertaining lives of 
the saints, written by Adomnan, abbot of the 
monastery of Iona, founded by Columba some 
hundred years after the latter's death. Apart from 
the first account of the Loch Ness monster, the 
book is informative about early Scots manners 
and customs. Text and translations are preceded 
by a comprehensive introduction. 4 halftone 
plates. 50s 


Nelson’s Atlas 


of the Universe 


Br. ERNST and Tj. E DE VRIES edited by H. 
E. BUTLER MA PhD An up-to-date guide to 
space and the stars. The first part of the book 
consists of over 200 photographs with long infor- 
mative captions, a brief history of astronomical 
studies, and an ever broadening view of the Uni- 
verse. The second part describes in alphabetica) 
order all aspects of astronomy and related topics 
from Ptolemy to artificial satellites. 94 plates, over 
200 charts and diagrams in the text. August 24 42s 
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Buskining About 


Ruan. By Bryher. (Collins, 15s.) 
The Horses. By James Helvick. (MacGibbon and 
Kee, 16s.) 
Vangel Griffin. By Herbert Lobsenz. (Secker and 
Warburg, 21s.) 
The Primal Yoke. By Tom Lea. (Macmillan, 
18s.) 
I HAVE never been very sure why people write 
historical novels, nor why anyone should want 
to read them. There are exceptions, of course; 
Scott, the great. progenitor, wrote successfully 
about the history of his own country, for that 
was a theme with which he was intimately con- 
cerned. By contrast, his medieval costume 
romances haven’t worn well. But most profes- 
sional historical novelists today have no such 
personal involvement; in truly Alexandrian 
fashion, they range from Paris under the Terror 
to Elizabethan London, from Minoan Crete to 
Anglo-Saxon England. The amount of research 
that goes into these books is prodigious, but that 
only makes the contrast with the all-too-con- 
temporary psychology and attitudes of their 
characters all the more bizarre. Thackeray did 
it better than most, but even so, Henry Esmond 
sticks in the memory as a perfect early Victorian 
gentleman dressed up in the previous century’s 
clothes. 

One of the most skilful and distinguished of 
modern practitioners is the lady who calls herself 
Bryher. Her latest novel is set in a comparatively 
unfrequented nook of history, the sixth century 
in Celtic Britain, about a generation after the 
death of Arthur, when the Roman occupation 
was a mere legend. Ruan, the narrator, is 
brought up to enter the local pagan priesthood, 
but while still a boy he conceives a passion to 
become a sailor, At last he runs away from his 
uncle, the high priest Honorius, and takes to the 
sea. His adventures range from the Scillies to 
Ireland and Wales. Bryher’s prose is cool and 
meticulous throughout, and the historical detail 
seems authentic to my inexpert eye: at the end 
she lists a page and a half of books ‘for further 
reading.’ Nevertheless, the novel struck me as a 
somewhat frigid performance, lacking in vitality 
or conviction. The hero seems a good deal too 
genteel to be a true sailor boy, of the sixth or any 
other century. 

Present-day Ireland is the setting of The 
Horses, a singularly annoying book, which tries 
unsuccessfully to combine the methods of the 
serious novel and the thriller. It opens well, with 
Harry Townsend, an anglicised American, 
veteran of the Second World War and Korea 
turned military historian, arriving at a country- 
house party somewhere near Cork. For a few 
pages it looks as if the novel is going to be a 
witty and urbane exploration of the decaying 
remains of the Anglo-Irish gentry, and promises 
to be highly entertaining. Then it changes direc- 
tion in the most broken-backed manner and we 
are involved in a tale of intrigue so implausible 
and complex that I won’t—indeed couldn’t— 
attempt to summarise it. I will merely say that if 
you are curious to know why inoffensive Harry 
Townsend found himself in the Colleen Bawn 
Shamrock Tearooms in Cork, involved in a 
crucial conversation with a Turkish diplomat 
who looks like Einstein, and an IRA man called 
Gunter O’Gorman (who is really an ex-Nazi 
called Brunner), then read on. But I wish Mr. 
Helvick had written the novel I thought this was 
going to be. 

Vangel Griffin would supply plentiful ammuni- 
tion to Leslie Fiedler’s thesis about the American 
novel having done everything except grow up. 
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The hero, Vangel (=evangel?), is a characteristic 
young organisation man, who comes to the end of 
his tether; he throws up his safe law job, leaves 
his efficient, unloving wife and goes to Spain for a 
year to sort himself out, imagining that at the 
end of that time he will commit suicide. [p 
Madrid he becomes heavily involved with Satry, 
a rich, wayward beauty, who makes breakfast 
in the nude after their first night together (this, | 
would tentatively suggest, is one of the things 
that happen more often in novels than in real 
life). He is scarcely less mixed up with her 
brother Alonso, nominally a university student, a 
kind of idiot-saint who ineffectually plots against 
the government, making incoherent speeches, 
planning a new regime of universal love. Mr. 
Lobsenz is an excessively wordy writer, though 
there are some grimly effective scenes of violence 
or surrealist farce. At the end of the book little 
emerges beyond the unexceptionable proposi- 
tions that life is tragic but must be lived, that 
Americans have a lot to learn from Europeans, 
and that pacifism might work if men would only 
try it. 1 found the mixture of Thomas Wolfe 
and Dostoievsky too rich for my taste, and, on 
balance, I think Vangel Griffin is a bad novel. 
But it suggests that Mr. Lobsenz has quite a !ot 
of the equipment needed to write a good one. 


The Primal Yoke is more the standard Ameri- 
can article. Hank Spurling, after heroic service 
in the Marine Corps, returns in 1946 to his home 
in the Wyoming mountains, hoping to pick up 
the threads of his old life. But this scheme is 
sadly disturbed when Chicago millionaire Robert 
Royston and his beautiful, twice-divorced 
daughter Dorothy arrive in the mountains for a 
vacation. Mr. Lea is very good at conveying the 
sensations of the outdoor life: smell that crisp 
mountain air, taste those golden trout caught 
only just now in a mountain lake. . . . This, I 
think, had better be classed as a Man’s Book 
That Women Will Love Too. 


BERNARD BERGONZI 


Witch 


I shall see justice done. 

I shall protect time 

From monkish, cowardly men 
Who say this life is not all 
And do not respect the clock. 


On those who will not escape 
I shall see justice done. 

I have courage to use 

Wax and the killing pin 

On behalf of prisoners. 


I cut off the pilot’s thumb 
Because his compass failed. 

I shall see justice done 
Whenever the homeward bound 
Mistake their true home. 


In my black pointed heart 

I cherish the good of all. 

With storms, potions and blood 
I shall see justice done 

For I know goodness well. 


Never shall bogus love— 

Habit, duty or weakness— 

Win any mercy from me. 

By the light of my long burning 
I shall see justice done. 


PATRICIA BEER 
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kept in the BANK OF 
ENGLAND by the old lady 
of Threadneedle Street. 
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The Great Seal 
in the London Zoo. 






ONDON HAS WHITEHALL where 
the servants are very civil, and 

THE CITy where the companies 
are very livery. PICCADILLY isa 
circus. WESTMINSTER is even 
more of one. LONDON BRIDGE is 
always falling down. GREENWICH 
is where you can enjoy 
Guinness in the mean time. 


ONDON HAS PLENTY OF 
hubbubs. There is, 











GUINNESS 


London Guide 








for example, a Rotten Row 
in Hyde Park. 

London also has 
subbubs. These are 
reached by the INNER 
TUBE which goes to 
Tooting, Whopping, Epping, 














Acting and Eeling. 


In a Convent 
Garden. 





HE TOWER OF LONDON is full of 
beef eaters and Guinness drinkers. 
Nelson, who beat the French fair 
and square at Trafalgar is buried 
in ST. PAULS CATHEDRAL that fine 
example of Wrenaissance architecture. 


London is famous for jams. 


Wherever you go you get 


GUINNESS 


It’s a wonderful town! 
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CLASSICAL. 


E"Ok JwUi.Y 


12” LONG PLAYING HIGH FIDELITY RECORDS 


Haydn Elgar 
SYMPHONY NO. 92 IN G-‘OXFORD’ POMP AND CIRCUMSTANCE MARCHES 
Mozart NOS. 1 AND 4 
SYMPHONY NO. 39 IN E FLAT, K.543 Walton 
The London Symphony Orchestra ORB AND SCEPTRE CORONATION MARCH 
conducted by Josef Krips Bar 
ACL 135 CORONATION MARCH 1953 
. The London phony Orchestra 
Schumann reser emmy a 
PIANO CONCERTO IN A MINOR conducted by colm Sargent 
: ACL 137 
Weber 
KONZERTSTUCK IN F MINOR ACE 
Friedrich Guida with CLUBS 4 ° 
The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra each (tax paid) 
conducted by Volkmar Andreae 
ACL 136 FROM RECORD DEALERS 
Please write for complete list to 
ACE OF CLUBS RECORDS 
DECCA HOUSE ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON SBI 
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Mr. Lloyd’s Dilemma 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


HAVING seen the peasant farmers 
of France expressing their indig- 
nation at their Government’s 
economic policy by blocking the 
railway lines and roads with 
their tractors and farm imple- 
ments I was amazed to find on 
my return that’ no one was 
besieging Mr. Selwyn Lloyd in 
his office with even a Mini- 
Minor. Surely, sooner or later, 
somebody must revolt against the stupid practices 
of the ‘Treasury and I am still hoping. perhaps 
foolishly, that it will be Mr. Lloyd himself. How 
much longer will it take him to realise that it is 
impossible to keep this economy in balance by 
the use of monetary techniques and fiscal regu- 
lators alone? For ten years it has been tried and 
found wanting. Crisis has followed crisis with 
nauseating regularity. 

It has been my constant theme that two con- 
trols are wanted—a building control and a con- 
trol over foreign investment—and now I add a 
third: some direction over domestic investment. 
There are knowledgeable people who believe that 
Mr. Lloyd is coming to realise the urgency of 
these measures, but alas, he has missed the 
chance this year of making the changes in the 
taxation system which they require. 

Of all physical controls a building licensing 
system is the easiest to operate. The builder or 





developer merely has to apply to the Ministry of 
Housing or the Board of Trade for a licence 
before he starts to use up scarce labour or 
materials. It need apply only to schemes above 
a certain money value. Such a licensing system 
could have saved the economy from most of its 
present troubles. The basic problem was not, as 
Mr. Lloyd pretends, a general excess of demand 
over resources throughout the economy; it was a 
dangerous excess of demand over scarce labour 
and materials in the building and contracting 
industries—brought about not only by the Cot- 
tons and Clores among the big property devel- 
opers, but by speculative builders of every size 
throughout the country exploiting the shortage 
of housing and commercial premises. 

To relieve the pressure in the building and 
contracting industries by squeezing the whole 
economy, by forcing everyone to consume less 
of everything, is to waste our productive re- 
sources, raise our industrial costs and worsen our 
export chances. It is the nolicy of the most stupid 
monetary doctrinaire; it is the traditional Trea- 
sury policy which has been proved fatal for 
this nation time and time again. 

Of all financial controls it is perhaps easiest 
to supervise foreign investment, for the Bank of 
England still maintains the apparatus for the 
control of capital movements abroad. Mr. Lloyd 
complains of the sharp fall in our ‘invisibles’-— 
over £200 million between 1958 and 1960—which 
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HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP 


SIR THOMAS SOPWITH REVIEWS WORLDWIDE ACTIVITIES 


U.K. TRADING PROFIT £29 MILLION; HIGHEST EVER ORDER BOOK 


Tuts is our Silver Jubilee year. Twenty-five years 
ago I reviewed the first year of operations for the 
Hawker Siddeley Group. Our gross sales then were 
£6 million. 

Today, 25 years later, I am glad to report gross 
sales of £458 million for the 17 months period 
covered by our Accounts, a figure roughly equal to 
£324 million for a comparative 12 month period. I 
think it can be fairly said that this is a substantial 
record of growth. From this year’s U.K. trading 
profit of £29 million we have written off expenditures 
on Design and Development amounting to more than 
£15 million. 

Taking our revenue for the 17 months at £458 
million, equal to £324 million for 12 months, this 
shows a gratifying increase of £64 million over our 
last annual report. 

The Group export record continues to grow. In 
the period of these Accounts we have exported from 
the United Kingdom about £56 million and our ex- 
port drive is being intensified around the world. 


AVIATION 

Hawker Siddeley Aviation has a proud record 
which we must maintain. We now have the capacity 
and the experience to produce any kind of aircraft, 
military or civil, which may be required. 

We have written off £15 million in our current 
Accounts on Design and Development for civil air- 
craft, but we cannot afford to continue to absorb 
such heavy expenditures. We can only carry forward 
these projects if we get continuing and substantial 
Government support. 


INDUSTRIAL 
On the Industrial side of our activities we have 


had a good year. Our turnover and profits have in- 
creased and the business shows definite signs of fur- 
ther expansion. Export orders increased significantly 
over the previous year in all markets despite increas- 
ingly severe competition. 


CANADA 


The first signs of economic recovery in Canada are 
now becoming apparent but it will be some time be- 
fore the Canadian economy is again in a healthy 
condition. In spite of current difficulties, our long 
term confidence in Canada remains unshaken and 
our companies there are tackling their problems with 
vigour and imagination. 


SPACE 


It is now that Britain must decide to embark on a 
major space programme—or never! 

Our whole technical future is inextricably bound 
up with our future in Space and, to me, it is unthink- 
able that this nation will stand aside from Space 
development and allow all its potential advantages to 
evaporate and disappear by default. 


CONCLUSION 


Your Group as a whole faces the future with con- 
fidence. 

Our order book at December 31, 1960 stood at 
£366 million, a higher figure than ever before. 

We have gone through a strenuous period but the 
Group has emerged in strong and vigorous health: 
Indeed it has become one of the leading Companies 
in the world and one of the most powerful, well 
poised to attack the future. 
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has helped to put our international! account into 
deficit. Yet he continues to allow an overseas 
trading corporation to pile up its surpluses 
abroad without any obligation to bring a penny 
back to this country. As it avoids British taxa- 
tion on surpluses reinvested overseas it is g 
system which is playing havoc with our ‘invisible’ 
account. Indeed, our net earnings from “interest, 
profits and dividends’ overseas fell by £82 million 
in the last two years. Mr. Cotton and Mr Clore 
among others, have been allowed to build sky. 
scrapers in New York, while the Chancellor has 
been desperate for dollar exchange. 

As regards the control of investment at home, 
it is not necessary to set up any new apparatus 
of the civil service. All that is needed is to revoke 
the existing investment allowances and require 
claimants to submit evidence that the investment 
for which they seek in effect a State subsidy is 
one which will economise on labour. It is obvious 
that there has been a great deal of industrial 
investment which has been wasteful. This year 
investment in manufacturing is expected to in- 
crease by 30 per cent.; yet industrial production 
has been stagnating and over the past ten years 
output per head has risen by only 2 per cent. 
per annum. It is depressing enough that in spite 
of the huge sums devoted to industrial investment 
we are still suffering from a labour shortage. 
Clearly, the investment allowances have been 
encouraging the old-established companies with 
large profits to embark on extravagant invest- 
ment schemes simply for the sake of the tax 
relief. Even the Financial Times admitted in a 
leading article this week that more wisely planned 
investment was needed in the right industries, 
although it would not go so far as to support the 
Labour proposal for a National Planning Board. 
Certainly a National Planning Board can make 
mistakes, but if it is composed of the best brains 
from private enterprise and Whitehall it should 
be better than no planning at all. 

According to the last Treasury bulletin the 
rise in hourly wage rates have been accelerating. 
In April, 1960, there was a rise of 4.8 per cent. 
and in April, 1961, a rise of 6.8 per cent. Worse 
is to come because the unions have been annoyed 
by the reliefs given to the surtax payers. If a 
country pursues a policy of economic growth, 
however badly, and the national cake grows in 
size, however slowly, the Chancellor must con- 
vince the eaters of the cake that he is carving it 
up fairly. Mr. Lloyd has not done his work of 
persuasion. He should now call the unions and 
the employers together, tell them that he is ready 
to accept broadly the Labour thesis of investment 
planning and control of building and overseas 
investment and that he hopes that these sane 
measures will solve the economic crisis—pro- 
vided wages and dividends are restrained. Has he 
the courage to do it? 


Investment Notes 
By CUSTOS 


i half-year in the equity markets has given 
the investor plenty of thrills. From the low 
point in December to the high point in May the 
advance in the Financial Times index was close 
on 25 per cent. In six weeks nearly half of it 
was lost. The subsequent technical recovery was 
washed out this week by Kuwait. The pace of the 
advance was, of course, too hot to last, but the 
important point to obsérve now is that the big 
investors—private and institutional—have not 
been frightened out of their shares. The selling 
has been small. The recent correction was re- 
markable for the paucity of dealings. Jobbers 
slashed their prices, hoping to get stock and 
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W. J. SIMMS, SONS 
& COOKE, LTD. 
A SUCCESSFUL YEAR'S TRADING 
HIGH LEVEL OF ACTIVITY CONTINUES 


MR. H W. W SIMMS ON COMPANY'S 
CAPITAL GROWTH 


Jt annual general meeting of W. J. Simms, Sons 
& Cooke, Ltd. was held on July 5 at the Registered 
Ofhce. Haydn Road, Sherwood, Nottingham. Mr. 
H W. W. Simms (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is his circulated statement: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: The Directors’ Report and 
Statement of Accounts for the year 31st December, 
1960, have been circulated and in your hands for the 
statutory period. From these you will have observed 
that your Companys trading for the year under 
review was successful and justified the confidence |! 
have expressed in previous years. 

J am pleased to report that the volume of work 
shows increases in Educational, Industrial and Com- 
mercial Buildings, Sherwood Construction and 
Private Enterprise housing, whilst other work for 
Government Departments, Service Departments, 
Local Authorities, National Coal Board, other 
Nationalised Industries and Hospital Boards has 
been maintained at a high level. 

IMPORTANT CONTRACTS SECURED 

The Brochure is enclosed with the Accounts to 
illustrate a cross section of the Company’s activities 
and you will be interested to know we have been 
favoured with Contracts by numerous Clients of 
world-wide repute, including amongst many others 
Associated British Foods Limited, Boots Pure Drug 
Co. Limited, British Celanese Limited, Guest, Keen 
& Nettlefolds Limited, Philips Electrical Limited, 
Henlys Limited, Joseph Rank Limited, Ross Frozen 
Foods Group Limited, Moores Group (Organisation) 
Limited, Southern Foundries Limited, Prudential 
Assurance Co. Limited, Sun Insurance Office Limi- 
ted, Belle Vue (Manchester) Limited, Tennant Bros. 
Limited, Mitchells & Butlers Limited, Trust Houses 
Limited and Esso Petroleum Limited. 

The Design and Development Department has 
been very actively engaged and has made a note- 
worthy contribution to the success of the Company, 
particularly in the Schools Design Section. 

In Canada, the national finance restrictions per- 
sist but increased development is taking place and | 
am confident that the long-term prospects of this 
subsidiary Company are good. 

IMPROVED LIQUID POSITION 

I have pleasure in drawing your attention to the 
Consolidated Balance Sheet and in bringing to your 
notice the improved liquid position and the profit 
for the year under review, which enables your Board 
to recommend a dividend of 9% on the Capital as 
increased by the Scrip issue in March of last year. 
After allowing for the proposed dividend, £59,801 
will be added to the undistributed profits in addition 
to £35,950 arising by way of Capital profits which 
together represent a strengthening of the Company’s 
Reserves by the sum of £95,751. 

It is interesting to note that since 1952, when the 
Company became Public, the total of the Capital and 
other Reserves has been more than doubled, the 
paid up Issued Share Capital has been increased 
from £250,000 to £500,000 by way of free Scrip 
Bonus Issues, and I am pleased to observe that the 
recommended Dividend of 9% this year is equal to 
24 times the amount of dividend paid in 1952. 

FUTURE VIEWED WITH CONFIDENCE 

The keen competition in the Industry continues, 
but I am pleased to report that the value of Contracts 
secured has been maintained and this, together with 
our Private Development expansion, inspires your 
Board to look forward to the future with renewed 
confidence. Finally, it is with very sincere pleasure 
that I pay tribute on behalf of the Board to the 
Assistant Directors, Managers, Staff, employees of 
the Company and all Directors and Staff of our Sub- 
sidiary Companies for their continued efforts and 
loyal service. 





The report and accounts were adopted. 





encourage liquidation, but precious little stock 
has been turned in, except in a few special cases. 
Talk of inflation and devaluation does not, of 
course, encourage investors to sell equities; it 
makes them keener to buy when they think the 
fall has gone far enough. This will not be deter- 
mined before the end of July when the Chan- 
cellor is expected to announce his corrective 
measures. If these are tougher than the market 
is anticipating most of the gains of 1961 may be 
wiped out. Then will be the time to buy. That 
sterling may eventually be devalued is a long- 
term chance that will keep equity shares in 
fashion. Only recently the modest devaluation 
of the Canadian dollar caused Canadian shares 
to rise sharply. 


Hovis-McDougall 

The 5s. shares of HOVIS-MCDOUGALL were re- 
cently as high as 22s. on the rather silly rumour 
that SPILLERS were trying to take them over. 
They are now back to 16s. and as the dividend 
has been raised from 11} per cent. to 124 per 
cent. after a fairly good year’s trading the yield 
is now close on 4 per cent. This is a reasonable 
return to expect from a sound equity which is 
not without possibility of continuing growth. 
Apart from the famous self-raising flour and 
brown loaf the company has spread into other 
food lines—butter and cheese, wholesale 
groceries, farming and poultry foods, etc.—and 
in addition has a commercial van manufacturing 
business. It is a curious spread but it makes for 
stable profits. The company is now raising £2 
million by a rights issue of one new share for 
every ten at 12s. 6d. This will give the investor 
a fine opportunity to acquire shares free of stamp 
at an attractive price. As the dividend last year 
was covered about twice, we may assume that the 
12} per cent. dividend will be repeated on the 
enlarged capital. 


The Trustees’ Dream 

Trustees who wili find it difficult, as I sug- 
gested, to give up good income for a low-yielding 
equity (and take a capital loss) may find the 
coming CITY CENTRE PROPERTIES convertible loan 
stock a dream. | write before the final details 
have been settled, but it seems that a 5 per cent. 
stock at 95 with conversion rights at the equiva- 
lent of 62s. 6d. a share is not unlikely. The shares 
have been as high as 65s. 9d. this year and are 
currently quoted at 57s. 3d. to yield a little over 
24 per cent. A running yield of around 5} per 
cent. with the prospect of converting into the 
equity of the largest developing property com- 
pany is attractive. 


Company Notes 


LLIS AND GOLDSTEIN, manufacturers of 

women’s clothes under the trade names of 
‘deréta,’ ‘Eastex’ and ‘Rembrandt,’ have done well 
for the year ended November 30, 1960. Pre-tax 
profits of £850,534 were a trading record, showing 
a considerable increase over those for 1959 at 
£680,061. The directors have decided to make a 
small scrip issue of one for ten 1s. ordinary 
shares, and in doing this will bring the com- 
pany’s total issued share capital to over £1 mil- 
lion. In doing so all the issued shares will qualify 


as an investment under the forthcoming new | 


Trustee Investment Bill. The chairman, Mr. 
Samuel Goldstein, reports that group profits for 
the first six months of the current year show an 
increase. The outlook seems encouraging, with 
the dividend covered 2.4 times. The Is. shares 
at 9s. 6d, yield 3.7 per cent. and make a good 
investment. 
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THE STANDARD BANK 


OF SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 





ANNUAL STATEMENT BY 
THE CHAIRMAN 


Tue Annual General Meeting of the Standard Bank 
of South Africa Limited will be held on July 26 at 
10, Clements Lane, London, E.C.4. 

In the course of his statement circulated with the 
report and accounts, Sir Edmund Hall-Patch, 
G.C.M.G., the Chairman, said: 

During the past year developments throughout 
Africa have been taking place at a swift pace. Last 
year I stressed dangers then all too apparent: on 
the one hand the danger of trying to advance more 
quickly politically and socially than economics will 
allow: on the other hand the danger of refusing to 
advance at all, even when it is evident that such re- 
fusal is undermining confidence and having a dam- 
aging effect economically. Events since then have 
shown even more clearly that these dangers are very 
real and still persist. Inevitably the pace of economic 
advancement has been retarded. 

Despite present uncertainties, great economic 
strides have recently been made and should not be 
forgotten. Primary and secondary industry and agri- 
culture have shown healthy growth in East, Central 
and South Africa. Looked at purely from the point 
of view of visible trade, the external account of all 
three areas’ remains strong. 

He continued: Thus, the problems which our 
Bank is now facing in the various territories should 
be seen against a background of solid achievement 
and considerable resilience. This is not to minimise 
those problems or their severity. Not only are there 
the continuing stresses and strains which arise in any 
society during transition from a traditional to a 
modern economy, but there has been the shock of 
the developmerts in the Congo which, since July of 
1960, have cast a shadow over the economic pros- 
pects of neighbouring territories. 

This has led to a steady outflow of capital from 
our trading area: in some cases an outflow of 
domestic capital, in other cases, the withdrawal of 
imported capital. Although there has been a net 
capital outflow, traffic has fortunately not been en- 
tirely one way. Overseas investment in developing 
mineral resources, manufacturing, processing and 
assembly plants continues. 

That great economic strides have been made and 
that there is a strong economic foundation for further 
expansion is unquestionable. We are now witnessing 
how inevitable and inescapable is the link between 
economic advance and social and political progress. 

To press forward hastily with political evolution 
is in tune with the times. By these methods attractive 
solutions to thorny short-term problems may some- 
times appear to offer themselves. But no political 
advance built on insecure economic foundations is 
likely to endure. 

The development of a modern diversified economy 
in Central and East Africa will call for continuous 
effort and great patience over a long period. It is a 
poor service to Africa to lead its people to believe 
that the possession of political power will, of itself, 
bring immediately a general rise in the standard of 
living. 

These benefits can only come by hard work, in- 
creased productivity and some sacrifice of leisure 
which, by many in Africa, is very highly prized, It 
is for the leaders of all races to weigh these obvious 
points as they proceed with their plans for political 
advancement. Unless close and constructive thought 
is given to the economic factors involved, the realisa- 





tion of political ambitions may mean, in many 
cases, disillusionment both to the leaders and the 
led. In South Africa the problem is radically differ- 
ent: there the very rigidity of the political system 
creates widespread misgivings as to the eventual out- 
come of the otherwise favourable economic pros- 


pects. 





Whatever the future holds, the Standard Bank 
| has shown great resilience in periods of disturbance 
; and I am confident that it will continue to do so. 
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Since the war Duff Development has spent 
over £400,000 on replanting its Kelantan rubber 
estates and during 1960 as much as £80,000. This 
is a large item which may be difficult to provide 
from revenue in future, now that the 
price of rubber has fallen; but it does mean that 
4,200 acres have been replanted during the past 
ten years out of a total cultivated area of 10,300 
acres. The crop harvested was a record at 
5,137,191 Ib. as compared with 4,847,265, and 
produced a pre-tax profit of £152,807 against 
£142,162. The dividend is again 50 per cent. and 
the 5s. shares at 15s. 6d. look reasonably priced 
to yield over 15 per cent. as future costs do not 
appear likely to diminish. 

Over the past fifteen years there has been a 
steady improvement in the net profits of Brixton 
Estate Ltd. For 1960 pre-tax profits rose 
from £223,237 to £270,354. The company owns 
factories, offices, garages and cottages, principally 
at Brixton, but also at Hatton Garden, High 
Holborn and Acton. Of these £2.47 million 
appear in the balance sheet as freeholds out of 
a total of £2.82 million as valued in 1958. There 
is an amount of £343,086 3} per cent. debenture 
outstanding, but there are no mortgages and last 
year the bank overdraft of £95,090 was reduced 
to £50,885. The chairman, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sir Francis Humphrys, is increasing the divi- 
dend from 10 per cent. to 124 per cent. and once 
again is making a free scrip issue, this time one 
for seven shares. Shareholders should stick to 
their 5s. ordinary shares, which at 27s. yield 2.5 
per cent., particularly as it is hoped to maintain 
the same rate of dividend on the increased capital. 


Roundabout 
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Foodcast 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


TELEVISION is rapidly be- 
coming something that 
can happen to anyone, 
as the search for new 
voices, faces still rugged 
from the outside world 
and ‘experts’ to use as 
stalking-horses for con- 
troversy goes on. And to 
any amateur or visitor a 
question of considerable 
moment is what, if any- 
thing, they will be given 
to eat or drink to fortify them when they go 
on. This is more important than it sounds, since, 
with programmes carefully timed and studios 
rarely in the centres of towns, unless one is 
offered refreshment the chances are one will 
not have access to anything at all—and there 
is no Gastronomic Guide to warn you. 





In the popular mind, the BBC is thought of 
as providing warm orange juice and a currant 
bun, while ITV are more likely to raise Canada 
Club and caviar; but in fact this is not so Four- 
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BRITISH SUGAR CORPORATION 


RECORDS BROKEN AGAIN 


Tue Twenty-fifth Annual Ordinary General Meeting 
of the British Sugar Corporation Limited will be 
held on July 25 in London. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement by the chairman, Sir Edmund Bacon, Bt., 
O.B.E., T.D., J.P.:- 

The yield of 7,215,261 tons from the 1960-61 sugar 
beet crop was a new record for this country. It was 
over two million tons higher than the average of the 
previous five years, and almost one-and-a-half mil- 
lion tons above the highest figure previously recorded 
in 1958-59. 

Production figures for all our products were the 
highest on record. Sugar production, consisting of 
592,775 tons of white and 311,890 tons of raw, was 
equivalent to a total output in terms of white sugar 
of 887,525 tons. The production of dried pulp in all 
forms was 543,253 tons and molasses produced 
amounted to 321,507 tons. 


FACTORY CAPACITY 

With such an enormous crop to deal with it is very 
gratifying to be able to tell you that the capacity of 
our factories, as the result of many years carefully- 
planned capital expenditure, reached a record figure 
of 50,600 tons per day, which is nearly 1,600 tons per 
day higher than the figure of last year. 

During the last few years there have been notable 
changes in methods of sugar distribution, both to 
industry and to the home. Bulk sugar deliveries 
during the year to industrial users were more than 
five times as great as they were five years ago and 
continue to increase substantially. The manufacturer 
is able to save the labour which is required for the 
reception, storage, and emptying of sugar from sacks. 
This results in a worth-while reduction in costs to 
manufacturers taking sugar in bulk. Delivery in bulk 
also enables us to reduce labour in sugar handling, 
storage and transport, as a result of which we are 
able to make allowances to the user. 

Our distribution to the grocery trade has also 
changed in pattern. Self-service stores which are 





opening in Britain at a high rate have created an 
increasing demand for pre-packed goods. In the past 
five years demand for our packeted sugar has in- 
creased by more than a third and in the year under 
review accounted for 48 per cent. of our total sales. 
For this reason we have embarked on a scheme to 
expand and modernize the whole of the Corpora- 
tion’s packeting facilities. 


IMPORT OF FOREIGN REFINED SUGAR 


In my address to you last year I referred to the 
import of foreign refined sugar which had affected 
our sales and those of the refiners. During the year 
under review I regret to tell you that these imports 
have increased. They are subject only to a small 
differential duty which has remained unchanged since 
it was first imposed in 1928 and thus has little effect 
as a deterrent. Moreover, nearly all foreign refined 
sugar sold in this country comes from countries 
which prohibit the import of sugar from the United 
Kingdom. The Corporation is in touch with the 
British Sugar Refiners Association and the Govern- 
ment on the problems involved. 

At the last Annual General Meeting questions 
were raised regarding the possibility of obtaining 
ministerial approval to an increase in dividend above 
the rate of 7 per cent. and of a possible capitalisation 
of reserves. Subsequently a committee of the Board 
had discussions with a Shareholders’ Committee, 
then formed, and with the Ministry by whom the 
Shareholders’ Committee had also been received. As 
a result it has become clear that in present circum- 
stances Ministers would not approve a rate of divi- 
dend higher than 7 per cent. of a capitalisation of 
reserves. The Board recognise that there is an 
element of anomaly in the status of the ordinary 
shares, having regard to the special relationship 
between the Corporation and the Government, and 
it is the Board’s intention to continue to explore 
the possibilities which, subject to shareholders’ 
approval, might remove this. 





Star programmes are equally rare on either— 
Wish You Were Here, an ATV programme at 
Christmas time, rated smoked salmon sandwiches 
and champagne, presumably because it was a 
programme designed to take the beam out of 
the hotel trade, and felt it had better float the 
mote out of its own eye as a precaution. And 
the BBC programme Town Forum used to pro- 
duce the best of which the town it was visiting 
was capable, the wines being chosen by the pro- 
ducer himself. Animal, Vegetable or Mineral?, 
too, Was a programme the success of which was 
largely attributed to the fact that the evening 
would begin with an excellent dinner at Beoty’s, 
the resultant goodwill being packed into a fast car 
and whisked back to the studios before t could 
evaporate. 

But these are special cases. The sort of enter- 
tainment you are offered for more run-of-the- 
mill occasions will depend, for a start, on how 
you yourself are rated. Newcomers are often 
puzzled that they seem to get dinner for an 
hour’s work on one occasion, canteen coffee for 
an all-day stint on another. The reason is that 
the longer day’s work probably puts them in the 
‘artiste’ rather than the VIP class; artistes are 
the home team, and considered lucky even to 
get a lemon at half-time. Again, a programme 
containing very eminent people may lay on some- 
thing splendid for all concerned: the thing is 
based, in the BBC, on the system of the Hospital- 
ity Room booked for each programme, and if 
the programme rates something really fancy, the 
chances are that the hospitality will be, too. 
And anything at the Television Centre will be 
better than anything at Lime Grove, although 
they are only a few hundred yards apart; though 
for straight drinking Lime Grove has quite a 
good reputation. 

One respect in which BBC and ITV practice 
differs is in the conduct of the Preliminary Meal— 
it is surprisingly the case that whereas ihe BBC 
recognises the propriety of stuffing a man’s face 
while you pick his brains, ITV in general does 
not, and on ATV, for example, the Comptroller 
of Programmes has to OK even a provisional 
lunch. (Free Speech, however, begins with cham- 
pagne at the morning conference in Albany, and 
an excellent lunch is laid on before the pro- 
gramme.) 


In sound broadcasting it is generally acknow- 
ledged that the best meals go with consul- 
tations—that asking the BMA what it thinks 
of Mrs. Dale’s Diary (to name but one genuine 
instance) will rate more wine and glossier ser- 
vice than anything handed out to actual per- 
formers. 


Sound broadcasting is, in general, more resist- 
ant to wine than television: The Critics, for ex- 
ample, have a lunch at which the flowers are 
superb, the food so-so, the whisky and beer 
unlimited; some critics find that the whisky 
makes them too sleepy for sparkling back-chat, 
and they avoid the beer from a reluctance to 
spend the afternoon repeating the long, slow trip 
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to the gents’, tripping over the cables as they go. 
One member of the programme habitually brings 
his own wine; he was astonished, not so long ago, 
to be faced with a request to pay corkage. On 
Woman’s Hour, they have a beer-drinking tradi- 
tion, usually accompanied by cold pie and salad. 

Wednesday Magazine produces a three-course 
hot meal, and with wine at that. There seems, as 
far as | can make out, to be little distinction be- 
tween one programme and another on grounds of 
the programme's content: About Religion, which 
is filmed in what feels like the early morning, has 
obviously long since ceased to have any illusions 
about clerics as such, and provides a Pentecostal 
hair of the dog collar to start the discussions off. 
Drinks before programmes are, surprisingly, 
harder to come by than drinks after—or perhaps 
not surprisingly, when I remember Brendan 
Behan’s eruption on to Panorama. On the 
Tonight programme, where the sandwiches were 
always said to curl in direct proportion to the 
amount of rage Donald Baverstock had vented 
in the course of the programme, Randolph 
Churchill is supposed to be the only man ever 
to get a drink before he went on. 

Like any other gastronomic guide, a Guide to 
TV and Radio would have to be constantly 
checked to be kept up to date: programmes, 
even whole networks, decline. Granada, for ex- 
ample, began by being one of the more lavish 
of the companies, but hospitality has declined 
under the impact of successive economy cam- 
paigns, and now performers on feature pro- 
grammes usually either take themselves to the 
canteen (good) or content themselves with the 
indifferent coffee and sandwiches provided in the 
conference room. No drink: in cases where the 
producer deems it essential for nerve-restoring 
purposes, a single drink may be prescribed; other- 
wise, performers have to buy their own at the New 
Theatre pub—or let the unfortunate producer 
pay for them out of his own pocket. 

The only known exception to this rule in recent 
times was the programme Who Goes Next?: for 
this a lunch with appropriate wines was served. 
The reason is alleged to be that the panel, which 
included such experienced TV hands as Richard 
Crossman, Malcolm Muggeridge and Peter 
Thorneycroft, threatened to strike if they were 
not treated in the manner to which thev had 
become accustomed. 

The real trouble for any programme is to get 
the maximum amount of goodwill with the 
minimum amount of risk: a lapsed Methodist 
who was once actually sick during a programme 
(though the cameras were not on him at 
the time) is only one instance of how lavish enter- 
taining can go wrong. It is even said that one 
of the reasons for Granada’s decline is that there 
used to be a bottle in every dressing-room, and 
someone once interpreted this as meaning one 
bottle for each member of a large dance band, 
with fearful consequences. . . . Lay on the enter- 
tainment too soon and the nervous amateur is 
slow-minded and sleepy by the time the pro- 
gramme begins; austerely deny him everything, 
and he may be too nervous to speak. Generally 
speaking, the best plan seems to be total abstin- 
ence until ten minutes before transmission; and 
then a very stiff snort to get you into orbit. Until 
the gastronomic guide comes out, the best plan 
is probably to take a hip flask. 


Consuming Interest 
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Let Us Spray 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


THE spray business (in 
Poland Street they call it 
aerosol packaging) is get- 
ting to be too much of a 
not terribly good thing. I 
suppose the original idea, 
as prototyped in the 
scent-spray, was to dis- 
tribute small amounts of 
a precious liquid with a 
minimum of _ waste, 
merely by squeezing a 
rubber bulb or, nowa- 
days, pressing a button. But look at the stuff they 
put in these contraptions now. 

Ignoring the recently reported American (it 
would be American) gimmick of spraying ver- 
mouth into your Martini, there are still the un- 
likely and unnecessary spray packs for boot 
polish and furniture polish (this one may not be 
too bad), shaving cream and hair lacquer. 

Perhaps we have been unlucky, but in our 
family the aerosol is regarded as a tricky 
menace. And there is a large hair-lacquer stain 
on the bedroom wall to prove it. Besides which 
the man about the house, who sticks more or less 
consistently to“steam’ shaving with brush, cream 
and safety razor, has emerged roaring from the 
bathroom on one memorable occasion, having 
been all but suffocated by an uncontrollable 
eruption of slimy, sickly shaving cream from an 
aerosol bottle. Not to mention the plight of one 
of my colleagues who, flustered anyway at the 
prospect of introducing fiancé to family, gave 
her hair a liberal coating of what turned out to be 
insecticide, and had to conduct the whole pro- 
ceedings in a cloud of odious scent. 

These mechanico-chemical marvels have no 


Po) 


doubt since been perfected, and the PROs are 
taking the covers off their typewriters to tell us 
so. But, I hasten to add, there remains the matter 
of cost..These bottles, which are all right for 
effortless spraying of pest-killers in the garden 
(though you can’t refill them as you can the 
rusty and trusty garden spray-gun), account for 
nearly three-quarters of the basic cost of the pack 
and contents. In other words, if you pay 4s. for 
your aerosol pack of Whatsit’s moth-killer you 
are actually getting a bob’s worth of the stuff 
in the bottle, and buying an expensive, expend- 
able contrivance of container, cap, valve and 
liquid propellant, which is good for nothing 
when you’ve used it up. And the experts say 
that we shall be buying sixty million of these 
extravagances this year. 


+ 


The affluent society and the end of National 
Service have together brought considerable 
changes in those government surplus stores that 
have been doing so well since the end of the war. 
There are very few people these days who either 
want or need to buy the underwear and duffel 
coats that used to come pouring on to the market 
from the quartermasters’ stores and, in any case, 
the quartermasters are no longer so overstocked. 

The shops that specialise in goods of this sort 
now look rather less fly-by-night than they used 
to and are becoming almost indistinguishable 
from their neighbours. It may be worth your 
while, though, to drop in on one of them occa- 
sionally to see what they have. 

I find that the things that can be had at bargain 
prices are still the kind of things that you would 
expect the armed forces to have too much of at 
any time. Milletts Stores (29 Oxford Street) is one 
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of a large chain and here you can find binoculars 
for £7 15s. and 15 gns., tough, well-made climbing 
boots for 79s. 6d., hiking socks of thick wool 
for 5s. 11d. and 7s. 6d. a pair, sleeping bags from 
45s. to £6 10s., serviceable rucksacks from 50s. 
to 84s., Army-type blankets for 15s. 11d. 


Postscript 


It must be commonplace 
enough, if you live in 
some such place as Bonn 
or Brussels or Basle, but 
it still strikes an islander 
as remarkable to visit 





four countries in three 
days, and by train. We 
went sight-seeing and 
beer-drinking in Kotter- 
dam; slept in Zurich; 
dined and slept in 
Lugano; lunched in 


Milan; and slept in Paris. (1 could have counted 
Belgium and Luxembourg too, but I am playing 
fair: we neither ate nor slept there, but simply 
passed through.) 

The occasion was the inauguration of the 
latest services on the Trans-European Express 
system, which links ninety cities in seven 
countries (Benelux, France, Italy, Germany and 
Switzerland) by the fastest and finest electric 
trains, the particular trains we travelled in being 
the ‘Edelweiss’ from Rotterdam to Zurich; the 
‘Ticino’ to Lugano; the ‘Gottardo’ to Milan; and 
the ‘Cisalpin’ to Paris—Zurich-Milan-Paris being 
the two new links, through the Gotthard and the 
Simplon tunnels. 

But from London to Rotterdam was by British 
Railways’ train and boat, and many a time later, 
in the air-cooled dining cars of the all-electric 
‘Edelweiss’ or ‘Gottardo,’ did we recall the 
sweltering oven of the Harwich boat train with 
sweating stewards trying to serve four courses in 
an hour and a half, with tepid white wine, and 







Le Tourisme: I 


Are you in national costume?”’ 


I also noticed a small, inflatable children’s 
swimming pool for only 37s. 6d. and a sheepskin 
coat for £19 10s. If you don’t mind looking a 
mess and want to keep warm next winter you 
might look out for a bargain in fur-lined boots 
and a flying jacket, 


the mineral water completely melting the lump 
of ice in the glass within a fraction of a second. 
The biscuits were not merely warm but actually 
hot, and were passed from hand to hand to be 
marvelled at: they had been left standing in the 
sun. Because the metal frame was warped or 
broken, the ventilator over my particular table 
wouldn’t open, not even for British Railways’ 
Assistant Continental Traffic and Shipping 
Manager, who dismissed this trifling anncyance 
with an airy wave and a merry quip. 

‘They get away with anything in England, 
said one of the foreign railway officials with us— 
adding reflectively, ‘the stewards’ jackets are 
always so dirty.’ 


* 


Not that we didn’t come to be grateful to the 
Assistant Continental Traffic and Shipping 
Manager, for one of our party of journalists, 
faced with a small, noisy, hot interior cabin on 
the night boat to the Hook, was told by the 
steward that as the Assistant Continental Traffic 
and Shipping Manager wasn’t coming farther 
than Harwich after all, the airier outside cabin 
that had been reserved for him was now avail- 
able. It is always nice for a journalist to live like 
one of the nobs. 


* 


How do the cross-Channel and the North Sea 
boats continue to attract custom, when you can 
cross by air in an hour? Even with a double 
dose of post-prandial brandy and a sleeping pill, 
it was impossible to sleep through the eight hours 
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or so of the throbbing of engines, the rattling of 
loose pieces of ship, the banging of doors, the 
tramp of boots overhead, and the drunken cries 
and amorous squeals from deck and smoking 
room. Even an uneasy doze at dawn was rudely 
broken when the ship encountered Holland at 
6 a.m.—to the surprise of all concerned, judging 
by the shouts, peremptory commands and urgent 
clanging of bells. Unbathed, unrested, | joined 
the queue for one of the only two WCs on the 
whole first-class cabin-deck. Thank Heaven 
nobody was sick. 

In the long-drawn-out squalor of the return 
by Golden Arrow, mind you, France too has a 
share, for everything in the dining <a: was 
covered with a fine layer of grit and smuts— 
plates, table-cloth, bread and the pools of grease 
that had once been plates of butter—even before 
we left the Gare du Nord. 

The two chaotic battles over luggage are, I 
suppose, a French responsibility at Calais and.a 
British one at Dover. ‘Kinda rough, isn’t it?’ 
observed an American woman standing near me 
at Calais, not only the English being given to 
understatement. I was sorry to miss her at Dover, 
for I should have liked her comments on the 
Pullman Car Company and its staff—no towels 
in the lavatory in my coach (on the hottest day 
of the year) and ‘nothing to do with me,’ 
brusquely, from the steward I reported it to. 


* 


Give me, I thought, the Channel Air Bridge or 
a Channel tunnel—through which I hope that 
one day Trans-European Expresses will reach 
these shores to show what State-owned ;ailways 
can do. They are air-conditioned, so that there 
i; no Opening of windows to let in grit—rot that 
there would be any, for the engines are ¢lectric. 
Even the venetian blinds between the double win- 
dows are moved by electric motor. The ccaches 
are sound-proofed, so that there is only a whisper 
from the wheels, as they giide up the Alpine 
gradients at 53 mph, and across France at 100. 
Pride in the food is such that the menu is an- 
nounced in detail—‘The chef has prepared for 
your pleasure . . .—when the loudspeaker sum- 
mons you to dinner. One such meal, produced 
and served by Swiss teams between Rotterdam 
and Zurich on a scheduled, not an inaugural 
run, consisted of salmon mayonnaise—tinned 
salmon: the only bad course in the lot—mush- 
rooms in a cream sauce in flaky open tartlets; 
veal cutlets and salad, cheeses, and a basket of 
fruit to choose from. Nearly twice the price, I 
admit, but more than twice as good as the British 
Railways menu, which I need not specify: we all 
know it by heart, if not by heartburn. 


* 


I take no pleasure in knocking British goods 
and services. No doubt if I were writing of the 
complexions of our women or the incorruptibility 
of our judges, I should crow more cockily. But 
it is gadding-about and guzzling that I sing and 
of what Britain offers I can only sing small. Even 
of the appurtenances of travel—two of our party 
of eight had identical new white Revelation 
holdalls, and each had a handle come away 
during the trip, one on the second time it had 
been used and one on the sixth. 

CYRIL RAY 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT needed to 
help W &. Cousins and Associates, a group 
of architects with work of an interesting and 
varied character. Please telephone HAMpstead 


BBC requires a producer im its North American 
Service, which is a small production team 
creating topical programmes rebroadcast by 
networks and independent stations in U.S.A. 
and Canada (including French Canada). Pro- 
ducers devise and produce talks, interviews, 
discussions and radio-magazines of several 
types. Qualifications: education, ability 
to handle wide range of ideas and ple, keen 
topical sense, lively appreciation of the modern 
world of technica) achievement and —_—., 
work incisively under pressure of time. First 
hand knowledge of U.S.A. or Canada desirable 
but other experience (e.g. ("Brith op directly 
relevant to presentation of British opinion to 
Norih American continent will be considered. 
Working French an advantage. “Salary £1,330 
ibly higher if qualifications ex! ional) 
rising by five annual increments to £1,780 max. 
p.a. Requests for application a 
$iGr308. Spr) should reach Ap 
61.G pt.) s rea pointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.!, 
within five days. 
INTERESTING POST available a. Inter- 
Dational remsurance 
up © 35. w be res ble for information 
Office and Central Filing of the Company. 
Knowledge of a language or languages useful. 
Commencing salary according to ability and 
quasilications. Five-day — 1 » + * —~ 
tory pension and Group Life schemes availabie 
for permanent employees. 
ISLINGTON FAMILY SERVICE Unit re- 
quires a snorthans a5 30 for typing records, 
stencils, filing, etc 30, no Saturdays; 
£9-£10 a week. Please ~ 4 to 36, St. Mary's 
Grove, N.1. 
MEDICAL SECRETARIES & RECEP- 
‘LIONISTS urgently required for Doctors ‘« 
Hospitals. Permanent & Temporary. M. & S. 
seer. 32 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. CITy 




















ORGANISING SECRETARY (man_ or 
woman) required to set up experimental Youth 
Centre tor -W.C.A. HARLOW NEW 
TOWN. Duties to include committee work, 
appeal administration, direction of youth 
leaders and volunteers. Good education. train- 
ing, relevant experience essential, teaching 
experience acceptable. Housing available. 
Salary commensurate with qualification and 
experience. Write Personnel, Y.W.C.A., 108 
Baker Street, W.1. 


UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY 
New Zealand 


LECTURER IN CLASSICS 


Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned position in the Deparument of 
Classics. The appointee wilt be 

to lecture on both Greek and Latin -- 
and share in the. tutorial work of 
department at all levels. Other a 
being equal, preference will be givén to a 
candidate with qualifications in classical 


philology. 
The salary range will be £1,250 per annum 
tising to £1,700 per annum. Commencing 
salary will be im accordance with qualift 
cations and experience. An allowance is 
made towards travel and removal expenses. 
Further particulars and information as to 
the method of application may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonw: ™ 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 
Applications close, in New Zealand ‘and 
London, on 31st AUGUST, 1961. 


UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY 
New Zealand 


LECTURER IN FRENCH 


Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned position in the Department of 
Modern Languages. Applicants should be 
Honours graduates in French of some 
British Commonwealth or foreign univer- 
sity, preferably with special imterests and 
qualifications 4 the medieval and Renais- 
sance period. The appointee wil} be re- 
quired to teach Linguistics and Literature 
(with some Philology). 
The salary wilh be at the rate of £1250 
per annum, rising to £1700 per annum; 
wih qualif salary will be in accordance 
with qualifications and experience. An 
allowance is made —— travel and 
removal 
Further particulars and infermetion as 
to the method of application may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Association 
of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth, 36, Gordon Square, London, 


Applications close, ‘jn New Zealand and 
London, on 15th SEPTEMBER. 1961. 
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have been retained to advise on the following appointments 


SALES MANAGER 


controt the large industrial sales 


techniques. 
professional en; 











Industrial Products 


A mechanical or electrical engineer with successful sales manage- 
ment experience in the ae engineering industry is required to 


ion of a British company. 


This company is famous for precision engineering products (many 
of which are purpose built) and is the dominant supplier in its own 
field to virtually every industry in the U.K. pe ge aah me eee 
is rapid and necessitates a knowledge of 


electronic control 


Candidates aged 32 to 44 should have an engineering degree or 
qualification 


ion. Starting salary about 


gineering — 
£3,000: contributory pension scheme; car provided. Please send 


brief particulars in confidence quoting ‘caeenee Z.5012 to 


K. A. McIntosh. 
SALES MANAGER 


facturing facilities. 
The Sales 


are maintained. 


not essential, would be useful. 








for a company in South Wales ag ae in the manufacture of 
a wide range of industrial ceramics, The py ay te which a 
250, has quadrupled its turnover during the 

built up Se aalaiae coun au8 & aleus ep auieall ie oes. 


Manager will be responsible to the Executive Resident 
Director for the administration of the sales organisation both at 
| home and overseas and for ensuring modern office procedures 


i| Owing to the wide application of the company’s products, 
candidates should have a good general knowledge of industry. 

They should have a sound engineering ee oe preferably in 
electrical engineering, and must have had several years’ experience 
of technical sales management. Professional qualifications, although 


Preferred age approximately 35. The salary will be by negotiation 
gubhann be up & £3.55 ei quok mrenpeate ef enceatiis te Ge 
Board within a few years. A car will be provided. Please send brief 
details in confidence quoting reference Z.3119 to M. B. Berks. 


In no circumstances will a candidate’s identity be disclosed to our client, unless 
he gives permission after a confidential interview at which he will be given full 
details of the appointment. 
MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17 Stratton Street, London, W.1. 

















SHORTHAND Lig. Temporary, 10-5 
p.m.; £12, MUSeum 6858. BF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


DIPLOMA _IN EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY (CHILD GUIDANCE) 


The University offers a one-year course of 





training for psychologists in 
the schools mma service. Appli- 
cations for admission October are 


invited from. teachers with at least two 
years’ experience of Mn Fa who are 


honours gra logy or who 
have ope Jet qualifcations in educa- 
Applications ort be + without 
delay to the Secretary, Faculty of Educa- 


tion, Lower Street, Manchester, 13, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 


UNIV aoe, OF CANTERBURY 
New Zealand 


LECTURER IN SOCIOLOGY 


Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned appointment in, the Department 
of Paeheheen Applicants shéuld have an 
Honours degree or higher degree in some 
branch of sociology. Other things being 
equal the University would like to appoint 
a person with ts in sociological 
theory or criminology. 
The salary will be at the rate of £1,250 
p.a. rising to £1,700 p.a. Commencing 
salary will be in "accordance with quali- 
fications and experience. An allowance is 
made towards travel and removal 
expenses. 
Further a ee and information — to 


the method be 
obtained from the Aueutidien 
of Universities of the British a 4 
wealth, 36 Coe. Square, London, 
Applications close, in ew Zealand and 
ndon, oa 30th September, 196]. 








UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
Applications are invited for the following 
positions: 


LECTURESHIP IN ITALIAN: Applicants, 
whose Ry: must be Italian, 
should be Honours graduates of an —_ 
oy who have specialised the 
study of language and literature. * ~ 
ence will be given to interested 
in taking up postgra work in the 


appointment 
=e of three years, we ey be extended 


mutual courses con- 

ducted by eae will be given 
in Italian. 

ee rye > _ LECTURE- 

SHIP IN ITALIAN: A nts, whose 

mother should 


——- must be 
Honours in Italian 
Leases and Literature ane have had 
postgraduate experience in Italy. 


Tae eateey Sty Siete Lanes S within 


the £A2550 x 95-£3000 per 

for a within the sales £a1730 
x105-£2435 per annum. In each case cost 

of livi ments will be allowed (at 


present p.a.). gh AT ~~ 
to under State 


annuation ,-7 The ck. J 

will be ‘fixed oes § to the qualifica- 

tions amd experience the successful 

a 6 

Under the Staff Me er 4 Housing Scheme 

in cases approved by the University and 

its Bankers, married men or ® : be amen 
by loans to purchase a 

Further particulars and cemn as to 

the m of application should be 


obtained Associa’ 
of —— of the British Common- 
™ W.c.t. : 


Applications close, in Australia and Loa- 
don, on 14th AUGUST, 1961. 
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PERSONAL 
gh —, 1539 Y: Map (23), 
eupgen of bis widowed 


i cnet needs 
P} = you ase ? Oid 
eet utilised. National 
for Cances” Rate Relief, 47 Victoria Street, 
London, 8.V S.W.1. 
COMPANION SOUGHT for autuma italien 
see Consuming Interest, Spectator, June 
3rd . Feminine Thirties, interested in people, 
paintings and food. Box Box No. 8247. 
CONSULTANT tor nervous conditions, babus 
and personal problems, =. quaitlied im psy 
and bypnosis.— Write for appointment, 
Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 Wigmore St.. W.1, or 
telephone LANgham 4245. 
DO PLANNERS CARE?—Read Crossbow, 
12s. 6d. p.a., 25s. 2 years. Bow Group, 60 
Berners Street, W.!. 
IN SICKNESS the Parson and his family can 
receive first-class surgical and pursing treaument 
frem St. Luke’s Nursing Home for the Clergy. 
Not State aided. Subscripti donations and 
legacies to 14 Fitzroy Square, , Wt. 
FRIENDLY FOLK ASSOCIATION, "Torquay 
(Est. 1943). Members everywhere. Hobby 
Exchanges, _— 7 photography, booklovers, 
tapesponding. Pen-friends (100 countries). 
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for our free List jterature on 

Family —Fiertag, Street, 

Leadon, W.1 

LET US TURN ald into ‘Brass’ to 
16.006 - ty raised from old 





ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE 
Discussed in the Nationa! Press 

Available at 
CLINIC FOR REGBNERATIVE 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2. 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041. 

POEMS WANTED. Send with stamped enve- 
lope. Citizen Books (S), Alexandra St., 
Southend, Essex. 

PRINTING AF LESS COST by Offset Litho. 








Text in pri type. Mbustrations = 
brochures. 
etue, oe agen Tilly Lak 3 ticabeis Ste 
W.t. MAY 6093. 





SCHOOLTEACHER’S WIDOW, 49, wishes 
holiday — friendly house, as paying 
guest. Box "8254. - 
SHORTHAND TYPISTS. Temporary, 10-5 
p.m.; £82. MU! USeum. 6858. eS 
‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS 

their address should Lo ~. = 
ddress to +? Subscription nager the 
first post on the Monday of the week affected. 
Continued Overleaf 











FAMILY 
PLANNING 


Dertal $ Write 


Write for free boeklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 

PREMIER LABORATORIES 
(Box 98) 333 Grays inn Rd., London, W.C.! 
Please send your free booklet under plain cover. 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


PRIVATE BANKERS 
Gross Assets excee exceed £2,500,00: 


Are paying 4% pot p.a. interest wu 
deposits for the eighth year ‘ 
) succession, with extra ah” adde: 
annually on each £500 unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet fron 
investment Dept. SA,, Davies Investments 
DANES INN HOUS®, 265 STRAND, LONDON wv« 














tintin 
PERSONAL —contd. 


THE ‘HIGH HILL BOOKSHOP is now at No 
© Hampstead High Street (6 doors below old 
remises) with more space and books. Approx 
-250 paperback titles in stock, HAM 2218 


“Which ?” 


The July issue reports on 
FURNITURE REMOVALS 
KITCHEN SINKS, TIPPING, 
MOTHPROOPFERS, KITCHEN FLOOR 
TILES 
Factual and impartial reports on consumer 
oods and services are wblished every month 
4 **Whiehk no annual subscription 
costs =. Send a to 
Conm * Association, Dept 7, 
14 Backingham ' Street, London, W.C.2 


YOUR FURS cost TOO MUCH. . in 
suffering 

*YOUR OWN SONG recorded and arranged 
Zodiac Studios, 19 Gerrard St., 1 


£175 MUST BE WON in eas Quiz Competi- 
tion. Send for FREE Entry Form—plus Free 
"Know-How Guide to Writing Success.’ No 
Saies-—-No Fees training. Free ‘*Writer’’ sub- 
acription; two free Oren, encyclopaedias 
B.A. School of Successiul riting Ltd., 124 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


INVESTMENTS 


BENEFICIARIES under Wills, Trusts, Settle- 
ment, Annuities, Sales or Advances from 5}% 
arranged by Ist or 2nd Mortgage, Foster & 
¢ -_ li Ltd., 26 St. James's St.. S.W.1 (WHI 


x en ON DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS De- 
tails from Theo Garvin Limited, Member of 
the Industrial Bankers’ Association, 2 Dowsett 
Avenus, Southend-on-Sea 


CONFERENCES 


ANGOLA EMERGENCY CONFERENCE 
“What Can We Do To Help?" Saturday, 
July 8th, 2.30, Unity House, Euston Road, 

NW. Speakers: The Lady Violet Bonham 
tee D.B.E., The Rt. Rev, the Bishop of 
Southwark, Rev. Clifford Parsons, James 
Callaghan, M.P., wie Wedgwood Benn 
Tickets (2/6 each) at the door or from: 
Council for Freedom in a and 
Colonies, 374 Grays Inn Road, W.C. 


INTERNATIONAL 


‘IF THE NATIONS of the world are to agree, 
they must first understand one another, Let 
Esperanto give hearing to the deaf who have 
for centuries been walled in by their lang- 
Wages.’ (Romain Rolland.) 


FILMS 


_— 


poc UENEARY, a EDUCATIONAL 
than ever 


be 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 
specialises in this kind of work and has 
already made many well-known television 
commercials, If you have this kind of 
problem write or ring the Managing 


Director, 

ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LTD., 

The Studio, 16 Maida Vale, W.9 
P CUNningham 3341 
“EXPLORING BY SATELLITE’—A filmed re- 
port on the construction, assembly and utilisa- 
tion of America’s space satellites. American 
Embassy Theatre, Upper Brook Street en 
trance, Thursday, July 13, 6.30 p.m. Admission 
free 


are in gfeater demand today 


THEATRES 


FESTIVAL PLAYERS Present ‘The Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest,’ 7.30, July 7th, &th, 
at Stanhope atre, Stanhope Street, N.W 
(Near Warren St. Tube) Adm. 3s, 6d 


“LITTLE MARY SUNSHINE,’ a new musical 

by Rick Besoyan. Recorded by the American 

cast. American Embassy Theatre, Upper Brook 

Street entrance, Thursday, July 13, 12.30 p.m 
. Admission Free. 








TY DEBATES 


THE SPECTATOR, 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES—costd. 





A.T.V."s "FORUM' Sunday, 9th July. Motion: 
Faced with the choice, we would rather be 
Red than dead. Main speakers; David Wedg- 
wood Benn and Christopher Tugendhat Why 
not join the audience and take part yourself in 
live programme? Be at the studio, 98 Highbury 
New Park, N.5, by lpm 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


"AMERICAN BALLET 
by Anatole Chujoy, 

editor of "Dance News,’ 
Embassy Theatre, Upper 
trance, Tuesday, July Il, 
Pree 


‘AN AMERICAN LOOKS at the British 
Theatre,’ a lecture by Irving Kreutz, Maaaging 
Editor ‘The Kenyon Review’: Professor of 
English, Kenyon College. Ohio. American 
Embassy Theatre, Upper Brook Street en- 
trance, Friday, July 14, 6.30 p.m 
INTERNATIONAL ARCHITECTURAL EX- 
HIBITION ‘The Architecture of Technology’ 
Until 29 July Mon-Sat 10-6 (closed Sunday) 
IVA Exhibition Building. South Bank near 
County Hall 


JEAN STRAKER'S 


TODAY, a secture 
American Critic and 
New York American 
Brook Street en- 
6.30 p.m, Admission 


Photo Nudes, the Un- 
glamorous truth. 5/-. Visual Arts. 12 Soho Sq 


“JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY —Over- 
lappings and Differences'' Lecture by Rabbi 
Dr Samuel Sandmel (Provost of Hebrew 
Union College, Cincinnati), Thursday. July 13, 
at 8.15, at Liberal Jewish Synagogue (hall), 
28 St. John’s Wood Rd., N.W.8 (opp. Lord's) 
All welcome 


MARLBOROUGH, 39 Old Bond St., W.1. 
(HYD 6195.) ‘SOME ASPECTS OF 20TH 
CENTURY ART.’. Dubuffet, Gris, Klee, 
Leger. Picasso, Pollock, de Stael, Moore, etc 
Adm tree. Daily 10-5. Sats. 10-12 


MARLBOROUGH, 17/18 Old Bond St., W.1. 
At the NEW LONDON GALLERY (HYD 
6195), HENRY MOORE STONE AND WOOD 
CARVINGS. In ald of RAF Benevolent Fund 
Adm. 2s 6d., students Is Daily 10-5. Sats 
0-1 


POLAND'S Architecture, Exhibition in conn. 
with 6th Congress Int'l Union of Architects. 
Mon.-Fri. July 3-21, 10 a.m.-5.30 p.m. Adm 
Free. Polish Cultural Institute, 81 Portland 
Place. 1 

‘THE AMERICAN MUSEUM IN BRITAIN,’ 
an illustrated lecture by lan McCallum, 
Director, The American Museum, Claverton 
Manor, Bath. American Embassy Theatre, 
Upper Brook Street entrance, Wednesday, July 
12, 6.30 p.m. Admission free 
WHITECHAPBL ART GALLERY: Australian 
Painting, 1961. 3rd June-23 July. Weekdays 
11-6; Sundays 2-6; closed Mondays. Admission 
free. Adijoins Aldgate East Station 





RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION, MARS- 
DEN HARTLEY, paintings and drawings. 
Until July 15, USI GALLERY, Americano 
Embassy, Upper Brook Street entrance, 
LONDON, T° ‘Daily, 9-6 Sats 1-5. 


EDUCATIONAL 


BOYS PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. Parents 
desing vacaucies and men and women seek- 
ing teaching appointments, also Matrons and 
Assstant Matrons, should apply to R. 2. 8 
Curtis, M A. (B.), Hon, Sec., Public Relations 
Committee, incorporated Association of Pre- 
paratory Schools, Hurst Court, Ore. Hastings 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION tor Examina- 
tions-~ University, Law. Accountancy, Costing 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export. 
Commercial, General Cert, of Education, etc 
Many (non-exam.) courses in business subjects 
Write for free prospectus and/or advice mnen- 
tioning exam or subject in which interested 
to Metropolitan College, G.40, St Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria Street, £.C.4 Est. 1910 


OXFORD & COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE. Comprehensive Secretarial Train- 
ing, including Shorthand. Typewriting & Book- 
keeping Vacancies in the course commencing 
{7th January 1962, For entrance form and 
prospectus apply The Secretary. 34 St Giles, 
Oxford 

POSTAL TUITION for oce- London Univ. 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees, 
Diplomas ‘Also for Law, Professional Exam- 
inations rcapeenes Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. 
B.92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial yar 
South Molton Street, W.1 MAY 5306 (3 lines) 
TRAINING CENTRE FOR BDUCATION 
AND ALLIED ARTS in the method of 
RUDOLF STEINER One or two year Course 
commence October. For prospectus write: 
Secretary, Michael Hall, Forest Row, Sussex. 
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LITERARY 


YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR 
HOLIDAY. The LSJ can show you how to 
make money. Personal coaching by correspon- 
sence. ol ONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNAL- 
ISM .P.), 19 Hertford Street, WI. GRO 
8250. 

AUBERGES DE FRANCE 1961 English or 
French edition (Hachette), Bookshops 16s. or 
17s, p.f. Hachette, 127 Regent Street. W.1 
CASH PRIZES IN JULY Story Competition 
Free entry form and helpful booklet trom 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science 
Litd., 72 Fleet Street, London, E.C 

DON'T MISS JOHN O'LONDON'’S 64 page 
American Book Number on sale at all ws- 
agents, July 6th. Still 9d 





SCHOOL OF ART - 
HEMPSTEAD ROAD - 





WATFORD TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
WATFORD . 


COURSE IN 
ADVERTISING COPYWRITING 


It is proposed to run a two-term full-time course in advertising 
copywriting commencing in September next. 


Full particulars are available on application to the Registrar. 


HERTS. 











THe Moop or Europe, 1961 
ISRAEL AND THE AFfro-ASIAN STATES 


THe Natura Hisrory or Rivers 


LINPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE 
FRANCIS BACON: 1661-1626 
Tue Story or Trape Marks 


Book Reviews 


July 1961 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 


By Dr. 
By Professor Norman Bentwich, O.B.E., M.C. 


Tue Rise AND ProGress or Joint Steck COMPANIES 


EVOLUTION oF LiFe AND IDEAS IN MopERN Russta 
MARGARET OLIPHANT, A HALF-FORGOTTEN VICTORIAN 
‘Inepince Leaves TO Epipte Proteins’ 
Ropert BROWNING AND GEORGE SMITH: 


Number 629 





JOHN MURRAY 


Z. A. Grabowski 


By J. C. Arnold 

By Leslie Reid 

By Pat Sloan 

By Marion Lochhead 

By Norman L. Goodland 
SELECTIONS FROM AN 

. By Lachlan Phil Kelly 

By Meyrick H. Carre 

By C. Delves Warren 


Ios net 
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Read PETER BROOK « 
An Interview with John Arden 


in the current EN CORE 


2/- {rom all Dcokselicrs of (2/- tor 81x issues 
from 41 Gt. Russell Street, London, W.C.r 
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POEMS WANTED Send with sae Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberiand. 

WRITE FOR PROFII.—Send today for m- 
teresting tree booklet.—The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 
SLURIES WANIED by british instnute of 
Ficuuoo-Wriuo Science Lid., Chromicle 
House, Fleet Street, E.C.4. Suitable stories are 
revised by us and submitted wo editors on 
1S per cent. of sales basis. Unsuitable stories 
are returned with reasons tor rejection. Address 
your MSS to Dept C. 23, FREE. ‘The Protes. 
siona: Touch,’ concerning Courses Criticisms 
from Dept C.23 

WANTED PRIVATELY. Manuscripts, Auto- 
graph letters and similar items, Wide range of 
interests covering all periods to the present 
day and including all well-known figures. Full 
details confidential. Box No. 6129 

WRITE FOR PROFIT with the Premier 
School ot Journalism Ltd. (Founded 1919), 53 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. If you haven't 
earned your fees by the time you've completed 
the course you get your money back. Write 
for tree copy of “You IN Print.’ and terms 
of Special Guarantee. 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 

ACCUR, TYPING. 2/6 1,000, carbs. 64. Jem 
nings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, Kent, 
MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses typed Pat 
Johnson, 12 Bournemouth Rd. S.W 19, 
MOU 6136 . 
MSS. TYPED 2s. 6d. 1,000 words, 6d car. 
bon.—Jarman, 59 Daimeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496 


SHOPPING BY POST 


£20 value for 
14 days’ free trial. CHARLES 
Saltmarket. Glasgow Phone 


BINOCULARS, EX GOVT., 
£7 15s. Perfect. 
FRANK LTD., 
BELL 2106 
HARRIS TWEED, 12s. per yard. also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from lan MACIVER, % Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Damask 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea- 
cloths, Towels, Suitings, Bed, Dress, Church 
Linens. Handkerchiefs. Catalogue from: 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1 
NORTHERN IRELAND 
SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from Holroyé 
and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Manchester 2. 


FOR SALE 


PIANO, UPRIGHT WELMAR 1926, excellent 
condition; £65. Box No. 5260. 


WINES 


JOHN PETER, Old Amontillado Sherry. A 
light Amontillado with a less dry finish. Mellow 
and pleasing for all occasions. 18/- a bottle. 
Obtainable from Harrods, London. 





ACCOMMODATION 


MAINLY YOUNG professional people con- 
sult us. The right person for the right flat. 
Separate flats too. Infinite care. Share-a-Flat 
Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, Wt HYD 2545 (24 
hours). 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


FAMILIES WISHING TO take young 
foreigners as Paying Guests, please write 
; Service, 15 Beauchamp. Place, Lon- 
don, S.W.3. We also supply reliable au pair 
girls. 
ie hg on, 7 2, permanent, S.W.1, 
to ERS RE . Box No. 8249 
WOMAN aR ony seeks accom., 
ref,, unfurn., where two cats permitted. Box 
lo. 8255 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


BROOMBANK CHILDREN’S holidays, 
Manor Road, Selsey-on-Sea, Sussex. (Mrs. M 
Higgs). New prospectus free. Selsey 2774. 
CANAL CRUISING, 2/3-berth craft based on 
the beautiful Oxford Canal, vacancies in all 
months, S.a.e. for illustrated brochure. Water- 
ways Holidays Ltd., Sherborne, Dorset. 
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